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RYDER PLUNGES INTO INDUSTRIAL LEASING 
Florida’s biggest transport and truck leasing firm 
has just jumped into the relatively new and 
dramatic field of leasing all types of equipment to 
industry. A typewriter or a dragline—you name 
it—Ryder will lease it. 11 


UMBAUGH AIRCRAFT EXCITES OCALA 


A young man and a small company who have 
developed a mixture of helicopter and the old 
Autogiro into a promising craft have the people 
of Ocala enthusiastic about a big industry 


potential. 13 
THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 


A look at the company that is bringing a new 
source of power to Florida through natural gas. 
Born from an idea into a $200 million operation, 
its advent promises an exciting new impetus to 
Florida industry. 17 


THE RAILROADS’ WASTEFUL WAGES 


A Connecticut traffic expert exposes the wage 
wastes that cripple American railroads. He tells 
how these practises got started and what they cost. 23 
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Talk and Predictions 








“Gold Coast May Never See a 
Return to the ‘No Vacancy’ Days” 


“....IT IS FAST BECOMING 
obvious that this rich, Gold Coast 
area may never see a return to the 
days when ‘no vacancy’ signs and 
sky high prices all along this section 
of the coast were the rule rather 
than the exception,” Jack W. Gore, 
editor and co-publisher of the Ft. 
Lauderdale News, recently wrote in 
his “Editorially Yours” column. 

“The Florida Gold Coast isn’t 
lacking its usual quota of winter visi- 
tors. But the hard truth happens 
to be that we now seem to be over- 
built with accommodations to handle 
these visitors. New hotels, apart- 
ments, cooperatives, motels, restau- 
rants and all other types of accom- 
modations catering to the tourist 
trade have sprung up to such an 
extent that it now takes a really 
tremendous tourist influx to keep all 
of these places operating at a 
capacity or near-capacity level.” 

Gore mentioned that an indication 
of this trend was contained in a 
Wall Street Journal survey which 
brought up the fact that many top 
corporation executives no longer 
view Florida as an ideal winter vaca- 
tion spot. Many think the area has 
become too highly commercialized 
and too gaudy, and they now prefer 
such places as Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
the Bahamas and other foreign spots 
which are now but a few hours 
flying time removed from our major 
cities. 

“We don’t have to be pessimistic,” 
he wrote, “but we ought to be sensi- 
ble enough to realize that spreading 
our tourist business too thin is an 
open invitation to trouble and, cer- 
tainly, in the light of present trends, 
we ought to think twice about add- 
ing more tourist facilities to the suf- 
ficient number we already seem to 
have.” 


CLARENCE M. GAY, president 
of Citizens National Bank, Orlando, 
and former state comptroller, says 
the state legislature seems to be try- 
ing to spend the state into continued 
prosperity but may end up by kill- 
ing the goose that is laying the 
golden egg, through higher and 
higher taxes. 
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Gay, oft-mentioned gubernatorial 
candidate, predicts a 25-cent dollar 
within the next 10 years if the cur- 
rent inflationary trend continues and 
warned that Florida is in danger of 
losing her favorable tax position to 
attract business and industry. 


JET SERVICE to South America 
is due to start soon—but Florida 
wont be getting into the act for a 
long time yet. 

That’s the indication from Pan 
American World Airways. In April, 
PAA will inaugurate jet service to 
Caracas, Venezuela; Asunicon, Para- 
guay, and Buenos Aires. Flights 
will cut the flying time in half— 
from New York. 

Some time in 1960, PanAm will 
add jet service to Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paolo, Brazil—also from New 
York. 

When will such jet flights orig- 
inate from the new Miami Interna- 
tional Airport—so often and so hope- 
fully called the “gateway to Latin 
America”? 

South American flights out of 
Miami are “still in the distant fu- 
ture,” says PanAm. 


VAST STRIDES in curtailing 
water pollution in Florida during 
the past 10 years have been made 
but the state has come too far in 
population growth and _ industrial 
development to ever convert its 
rivers and streams back to the 
“crystaline pure” state that existed 
at the time of the Indians. 

David Lee, Jacksonville, head of 
the bureau of sanitary engineering 
for the State Health Department, 
told delegates to a water resources 
conference at the University of 
Florida any plan to _ supervise 
quality control of Florida’s water- 
ways should be based on a scientific 
plan, rather than an “excitement 
plan” or a “political plan.” 

Lee related that big industries 
have been “good citizens” in the 
past 10 years and there are rela- 
tively few bad instances of industrial 
pollution. 


He did say, however, there are 
still 600,000 septic tanks in the state. 
“I’m sure 50 per cent of them con- 
tribute to pollution,” he declared. 

Robert Ingle, director of research 
for the State Board of Conservation, 
told the group it is “more than an 
assumption” that fresh water drained 
by the Central and South Florida 
Flood Control District has done ser- 
ious damage to the region’s salt 
water fish industries. 


FLORIDA CANNOT TAX bonds 
issued by United States territories, 
Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin has ruled. 
He advised Comptroller Ray Green 
that courts have held that territorial 
bonds are bonds of the United States 
and therefore not subject to 
taxation. 


ONE MAN who isn’t concerned 
about the high level of stock prices 
is Leonard Jarvis, senior partner of 
Hayden, Stone & Co. Stone, who’ 
said to know more corporation presi- 
dents on a first-name basis than any 
other man in Wall Street, told 
Florida TREND that the Dow Jones 
industrial average (about 580 in 
mid-February ) could move closer to 
700 by year’s end. 

But there’s an “if” in his outlook- 
the market is reasonable, he said, “if 
labor doesn’t go wild in its demands 
this year.” 


He said that he believes best gains 
for 1959 will be made by automobile 
manufacturing, building materials, 
cement, chemical, copper, electric 
appliance, industrial machinery, pa- 
per, petroleum, rail and __ steel 
industries. 

Average gains, in Jarvis’ view, can 
be expected for companies in the 
fields of rubber, machine tools, food, 
aluminum and airline travel. 

“But stay away from _ aircraft 
manufacturing,” he warned. “The 
only time to er them these days is 
when you know for a certainty that 
a firm is getting a big defense order 
—and then sell out in six months, 
before the government decides to 
cancel or stretch out the contract!” 
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“FLORIDA’S CATTLE industry 
still has a long way to go,” said T. 
J. (Tony) Cunha, dean of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, University 
of Florida. He said Florida is one 
of the few states left with generous 
unused land, probably as much as 
10 million acres, that can be used 
for cattle. The West and mid West 
are fast reaching their capacity, he 
said. 

Florida now ranks as the third 
state east of the Mississippi in cattle 
population, behind Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi, and the state is 13th in the 
U. S. “We are still only producing 
20 per cent of the top grade meat 
consumed in this state, however,” he 
added. He said this meant “com- 
mercial” grade and above. 

To trace Florida’s growth in beef 
cattle he pointed out that Florida 
now has 700 pure bred herds and 
that the value of the average beef 
animal in Florida is now $62 
against $59 for Mississippi and $66 
for Texas. Florida now has 1,550,000 
cattle including dairy cattle, a five 
fold increase in less than 30 years. 

“Quality is the thing we must 
work on,” Cunha said. He addressed 
the Tampa Rotary Club. 


SEN. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 
of Florida has expressed confidence 
that Congress will repeal the 10 per 
cent federal tax on rail, air and bus 
passenger tickets. 

A member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, he sponsored the repeal 
legislation last year. It was approved 
by the Senate but defeated in the 
House. Both houses, however, re- 
pealed the three per cent tax on rail 
freight shipments as part of the bill 
to aid railroads. 

Smathers argues that the $229 
million loss to the treasury in pas- 
senger tax would be more than off- 
set by business stimulation. 

The Florida senator is also seek- 
ing legislation that would assure air 
travel during strikes and would per- 
mit railroads to merge so that needs 
of the times can be met . 


FLORIDA FACES ferocious com- 
petition from resort areas all over 
the world as the Jet Age enters. 

How to meet it? Through team- 
work among Florida resort areas 
and especially by hard-sell promo- 
tion in the major tourist markets of 
the North. 


These were highlights of a speech 
by William L. Morrisette, Jr., vice 
president sales and traffic of Eastern 
Air Lines. He spoke at a luncheon 
given by Eastern in Miami Beach 
to some 200 hotel and other tourist 
executives. 

“We have a wonderful product 
and we haven't been able to get 
together in a joint effort to let the 
world know how good we are,” said 
Morrisette. 

“Remember Atlantic City? It 
used to grab all the New York week- 
end vacationists just because it was 
just a train ride away. Now, with 
the airplane, Atlantic City is no 
closer to New York than Miami 
Beach—and a lot colder.” 

Unless it promoted aggressively, 
Florida can suffer a similar fate, 
Morrisette implied. With now-dis- 
tant points only a few hours from 
New York by jet, Florida will face 
aggressive competition from Paris, 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico and more dis- 
tant points, he indicated. Jamaica 
now spends $1 million, Nassau $1.5 
million and Bermuda $1.2 million 
on tourist promotion. 

South Florida must meet the com- 
petition with stepped-up tourist pro- 
motion budgets, tourist offices in 
Northern population centers and 
other aggressive “hard-sell” meth- 
ods, Morrisette indicated. 


“THE CROSS STATE CANAL 
will be one of the most important 
arteries of traffic in the world” and 
make Florida “the commercial cen- 
ter of the Western Hemisphere,” 
says ship builder George Gibbs, head 
of the Jacksonville port authority. 

Gibbs, whose Gibbs Ship Building 
Corp., Jacksonville, is the largest in 
the south, predicts that all of South 
America would send its raw mater- 
ials by way of Florida via such a 
canal at a fraction of the cost of 
other types of transportation. Gibbs 
warned that if Florida doesn’t get 
busy and build the long-talked- 
about canal, the people of Georgia 
will . . . from Savannah to Atlanta. 


A NOVEL PROPOSAL that mem- 
bers of the Florida Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor be ratified 
by the people will be placed before 
the 1959 legislature. Members of 
the commission are chosen now in 
statewide elections. 









HELICOPTERS - 


at your SERVICE! 





For one-thousand and 
one different operations 
the helicopter reigns 
supreme. Each operation is indi- 
vidually tailored to your particular 
problem. Here are a few operations 
that helicopters perform daily . . 
Aerial Survey & patrol 

Real Estate and land development aids 
Power-line troubleshooting 

Door to door executive transportation 
Aerial Photography 


Factory Inspection 


HELICOPTERS DO IT BETTER — FASTER — 
AT LESS COST! 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet today! 


HS Metteageer 
|Jnternational, inc. 
World’s oldest and most experienced 


helicopter operator 
St. Petersburg-Clearwater International Airport 












CURRENT have a FREE 


ped tans Commie? about 
A= 





The prospectus describes this Fund 
which invests in companies doing 
business in, but not necessarily 


domiciled in, Florida and the 
entire South, believed to have 
growth possibilities. 
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Inside the State 








Florida East Coast Railway 


Reorganization Almost Reality 


A FEW STRANDS of red tape 
appear to be the only obstacles in 
the way of final reorganization of 
the bankrupt Florida East Coast 
Railway, marking an end to 28 years 
of bankruptcy and receivership. 

A re-organization plan, recom- 
mended by the Interstate Commerce 
commission after lengthy hearings 
in Florida and Washington, D. C., 
last year, has been approved by Fed- 
eral Judge Bryan Simpson, Jack- 
sonville. 

The plan will give control of the 
Railroad, which operates a double 
track line between Jacksonville and 
Miami, to the St. Joe Paper Co., 
owned by the Florida duPont 
interests. 

Two steps must be taken before 
final reorganization can proceed: 
The plan must be approved by vote 
of the bondholders, stockholders and 
creditors, and it remains for Judge 
Simpson to appoint two of the three 
reorganization managers stipulated 
in the reorganization plan. 

Under the reorganization plan the 
companys outstanding common 
stock would be worthless and con- 
trol would pass to holders of the 
Florida East Coast’s first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds. Holders 
of each bond would receive a new 
$500 first mortgage bond and a $500 
second mortgage bond and 32 shares 
of new common stock. Common 
stock outstanding under the plan 
will be 1,440,000 shares. St. Joe, 
as owner of more than 50 percent 
of the bonds, would gain control of 
the railroad. 

One of the factors which delayed 
reorganization of the railroad was 
a contest for control by several inter- 
ests. An end to the legal conflict 
appeared certain last May when 
Thomas Rice, president of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, sud- 
denly announced that the Coast 
Line was ending its effort to gain 
control of the road. 

An important part of earlier pro- 
ceedings, and one element left open 
to further action, is a provision for 
relocation’ of the FEC passenger 
and freight facilities in Miami. 
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Miami and Dade County officials 
have been eager to move the facili- 
ties to a suburban location to facili- 
tate solving of downtown traffic 
problems. St. Joe paper has indi- 
cated a willingness to make the 
move, but as a procedural precau- 
tion, Judge Simpson left the way 
open for additional intervention in 
the final proceedings by the South 
Florida officials. 


SEVEN FLORIDA BANKS have 
been listed among America’s top 300 
banks by the “American Banker,” 
daily banking newspaper. Those 
rated include: 

First National Bank of Miami, 
95th; Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, 146th; Florida National 
Bank of Jacksonville, 152nd; Bar- 
nett National Bank of Jacksonville, 
216th; First National Bank of 
Tampa, 258th; and Florida National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Miami, 280th. 


THE FIRST GENERAL investi- 
gation of truck line service in some 
15 years is being conducted by the 
Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 
Commission, resulting from com- 
plaints of shippers and receivers. 

Testimony of shippers and receiv- 
ers was heard in a series of meet- 
ings over the state during February 
and March with hearings to be set 
up later to take testimony from 
truck line officials. 


THE BETTER BUSINESS Bu- 
reau of Tampa has reported that 
highest on the list of commercial 
complaints were those dealing with 
employment agencies. The com- 
plaints came from those using 
employment agency service. 

Mario Trejo, director of the 
bureau, said chief complaint is that 
agencies lead applicants to believe 
they will receive a refund of their 
deposit if they don’t get a job, but 
then the agencies don’t give the 
refund. 

Used car dealers and television 
repair shops were other businesses 


high on the list. 


NEW BUSINESS incorporations 


in Florida last year climbed to a | 


total of 9,953 by year’s end, a two- 
year gain of 13 per cent. The 
national increase was 7 per cent. 

Compared to 1957, a very busy 
vear for new businesses in F lorida, 
last year saw a net gain of 63 more 
new businesses. The ledger shows 
numbers of business failures last 
year appreciably over 1957. Cur- 
rent liabilities of these firms, as 
reported as Dun and Bradstreet, 
came to some $27 million. 


THE PORT CHARLOTTE Bank 
is being organized and will be 
located in the general area of the 
Port Charlotte shopping center. 

The proposed bank is to be a 
commercial state bank which will be 
a member of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

William L. Hart, president of the 
Englewood Bank, will serve as 
president in an advisory capacity 
and Nathaniel McQueen has been 
named vice president. 


THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD and City of Lakeland 
have come to terms on moving the 
ACL station out of the downtown 
area. Cost: $1,250,000. Onto the 
new valuable downtown property, 
Lakeland hopes to attract a big 
department store. 


A NEW MAGAZINE, “Florida 
Business and Opportunity,” will 


begin publication on April 1 under 
the auspices of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Florida. 

The magazine will be edited by 
W. F. “Bill” Jibb, who served as the 
association's executive vice president 
for the past eight years, and its edi- 
torial advisory board will be made 
up of members of the group’s board 
of directors. 

Included in the magazine will be 
the Associated Industries’ news let- 
ters, Voice of Business, Industrial 
Relations Letter, National Legisla- 
tive Letter and a new Tallahassee 
News Letter. The major portion of 
the initial 20,000 circulation will go 
to subscribers outside of Florida. 
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... Inside the State 





THE MERGER of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. into General 
Telephone Corp. was ratified over- 
whelmingly by stockholders of each 
company. The new company, Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corp., 
will come into being around March 
5 and will have assets of more than 
$1% billion. 

General Telephone Company took 
over Peninsular Telephone Com- 
pany of Tampa through an exchange 
of stock in 1957. The Florida 
organization has since been oper- 
ated as General Telephone Com- 
pany of Florida. 

General Telephone is the nation’s 
largest independent (non-Bell) tele- 
phone company, operating more 
than 3,500,000 telephones in 30 
states, with manufacturing subsid- 
iaries in this country, Canada and 
Europe. 

Sylvania, a leading manufacturer 
of television, lighting, electronics 
and photography products, has 45 
plants and 20 laboratories in 13 
states. 
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_ AUTHORIZED BEECHCRAFT 
SALES & SERVICE AGENCY 


TURSAIR: 


FLORIDA MAINTAINED _ its 
acreage leadership and moved up 
one notch in numerical standings of 
the American Tree Farm System 
during 1958. Enjoying one of the 
best years in its history, the Florida 
Tree Farm Committee certified 78 
new Tree Farms in the state last 
year and added 145,211 acres. 

Florida still leads the nation in 
the number of acres in certified tree 
farms with 4,665,009. Numerically, 
the state ranks 14th in the nation, 
moving up from 15th place at the 
beginning of last year. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 
SION will ask the Legislature for 
a law requiring 16 weeks work for 
eligibility for unemployment com- 
pensation. Only five is now required. 

The proposal would cut off about 
seven per cent of citrus workers 
now eligible for jobless pay. It is 
designed to eliminate “drifters, float- 
ers, snow birds and _ chiselers,” 
according to Commission Chairman 
James Vocelle. 








CHASE GROVES, INC., have 
installed four electronic citrus count- 
ing and packing machines, said to be 
the first used in Florida, at the 
Isleworth packinghouse near Wind- 
ermere in Orange county. The 
machines drop a designated number 
of oranges or grapefruit into a con- 
tainer, then cut off until a conveyor 
moves the filled container on and 
replaces it with an empty one. The 
machine packs as much fruit as five 
or six persons in one day, according 
to Frank Chase who is in charge of 
the 800 acres of groves. 

The plant can process some 5,000 
bushels daily during the packing 
season. 


NATIONAL CAR RENTAL Sys- 
tem, Inc. has broadened its Florida 
coverage to include the cities of 
Palm Beach, West Palm _ Beach, 
Pensacola and Fort Walton Beach 
in its world-wide network. 

Also announced is the opening of 
a new National at-the-airport station 
in Palm Beach. 


raft Service 
if Tops at TURSAIR!” 


says F. W. HOOPER, 
President of Hooper Construction Company, Miami, Florida 


o‘*In our business everything depends upon 
timing. We must be where we need to be 
when we need to be there. We operate our own 
Twin Bonanza, and it has to be ready to 
fly at a moment’s notice. I can always 
depend upon Tursair to keep my airplane 
in tip-top condition for take-off right now. 


” 


Fu: Hooper 


TURSAIR offers: 
@ Complete Overhaul & Maintenance 
facilities for Executive Aircraft 
@ CAA-authorized Resident Inspector 
@ Licensed A&E Mechanics 
@ Tie-down & Hangar Accommodations 
@ Customer Service—Car Rentals 


lta 





Executive Aircraft Services, Inc. 


e Tamiami Airport ¢ P.O. Box 1553 
‘CLE Coral Gables, Florida 


Telephone: CAnal 1-2711 
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EXECUTIVES interested in up- 
to-date facts on Dade, Broward and 
Palm Beach Counties can now 
obtain an economic almanac of 
Southeastern Florida from the Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic 
Research at the University of Miami, 
Coral Gables. The series covers 
population, housing, buying income, 
finance, employment, vital _ statis- 


tics, trade, banking, agriculture, 
tourism, property valuation, tax 


rates, automobile registration, trans- 
portation and other subjects. 


INTENSIFYING ITS FIGHT for 
a greater share of the travel market, 
the Atlantic Coast Line is inaugu- 
rating American Plan meal service 
in its dining cars, the first American 
plan offered by any railroad. 

Under the plan a traveler gets 
three full meals a day for only $5.00 
or can buy meal coupons when train 
tickets are purchased. 

The line recently placed uni- 
formed traveling passenger repre- 
sentatives aboard its streamliners 
between New York and Florida. 


PUBLIX SUPER MARKETS, Inc., 
with headquarters in Lakeland, had 
sales in excess of $93 million last 
year, nearly a 21 per cent increase 
over the $77 million of the year 
before. 

Now with 43 stores, Publix will 
have at least 50 stores in operation 
by the end of 1959, announced 
George W. Jenkins, president. He 
also announced that the huge ware- 
house-office building in Lakeland 
will be expanded for the fifth time 
since it was built in 1950, adding 
13,000 square feet to make an over- 
all floor capacity of 230,000 square 
feet. 

As a further indication of Publix’ 
growth, the number of employees 
in the chain increased 600 during 
the past year, making a total of 
about 2,400. 


A BROCHURE has been pub- 
lished containing information rela- 
tive to creation, establishment and 
objectives of the Florida Mediation 
and Conciliation Service and the 
policies and procedures applicable 
generally in performing the func- 
tions authorized and directed by the 
Act. 

For information relative to media- 
tion assistance in Florida contact 
Clyde M. Mills, Director, Florida 
Mediaton and Conciliation Service, 
Caldwell Building, Tallahassee. 
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AT LEAST A DOZEN firms in 
Ft. Lauderdale are sending a warm 
thought to the chilled sale they're 
adding a postscript to every letter 
bound for the north to tell the day’s 
temperature in the Gold Coast 
resort. 

And a Ft. Lauderdale bank— 
First National—is buying radio time 
in 10 northern cities to broadcast 
the Ft. Lauderdale temperature as 
of noon each day. 


THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL INDUSTRIAL  SEC- 
TION cites Miamian Hy Beitscher 
for inventing one of the best indus- 
trial devices of the year. Beitscher, 
Food Fair's local Warehouse Mainte- 
nance foreman, has also received 
recognition for his ingenuity twice 
previously. The present award win- 


ning idea was a fork-lift safety device. 

The operators of most fork-lifts do 
not use their left foot in its oper- 
ation and a problem has been en- 
countered as many operators develop 





a tendency to keep the left leg 
dangling over the side. Many acci- 
dents have caused serious injuries 
to the operators. 

Beitscher’s device is a diamond- 
plate pedal, located on the floor of 
the fork-lift, which must be engaged 
with the left foot for the vehicle to 
operate. The weight of the foot on 
the pedal operates a sensitive switch 
which completes a circuit necessary 
for movement of the vehicle. If the 
left foot is off the pedal, the circuit 
remains open and the vehicle is 
powerless. 

Ray Ellis, staff representative for 
the Trades and Services division of 
National Safety Council and Jacob 
I. Jackson, Executive Director of the 
Dade County Citizen’s Safety Coun- 
cil, visited the Food Fair warehouse 
to get a first-hand look at the device. 


EXPORT CARGO handled by 
Florida ports was up six per cent 
in volume and value the first seven 
months of 1958 but imports dropped, 
according to the State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Export cargo totaled 2,277,400 
tons, valued at $166,600,000 while 
imports amounted to 3,207,700 tons, 
valued at $160,200,000. 

Cargo moving through the var- 
ious ports amounted to: Tampa, 
2,305,450 tons, $64,300,000; Port 
Everglades, 1,094,350, $28,700,000; 
Jacksonville, 676,200 tons, $73,- 
600,000; Palm Beach, 515,350 tons, 
$84,500,000; Miami, 279,200 tons, 
$52,600,000; Pensacola, 102,950 tons, 
$14,900,000; Boca Grande, 110,250 
tons (export only), $1,000,000, and 
Panama City, 52,950 tons, $5,200,000. 


A NEW SLACKS AND SHIRTS 
rental service for business personnel 
has been announced by Paul Faske, 
president of Executive Service, Inc., 
Miami. The company is an affiliate 
of Neway Uniform and Towel Sup- 
ply Co., which Faske also heads. 

Designed for professional men 
and key personnel such as retail sales 
people, bank tellers, general office 
workers, supervisors, and executives, 
the new plan provides individually 
fitted all-wool tropical worsted 
slacks in various colors, and quality 
broadcloth shirts for each customer, 
with regularly scheduled pick-up 
and delivery for dry cleaning and 
laundering of the garments. 


THE UNITED STATES Gyp- 
sum Company plans to prospect 
for gypsum deposits in Southwest 
Florida. 

The company, a leading factor in 
its industry, has optioned several 
thousand acres in Collier County. 
Exploration is scheduled to begin 
soon, with core drilling to determine 
if gypsum of a high enough grade 
and in commercial quantities is 
present, to warrant development. 

The company said that it will take 
its engineering crews several months 
to complete their core drilling and 
to evaluate results. 

Gypsum is one of the earth’s most 
abundant minerals. Although de- 
posits are common in many parts 
of the country, none of commercial 
value have been known to exist in 
Florida. 

The mineral, when treated, is 
used extensively for making plaster 
and wall board for the construction 
industry. 
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... Inside the State 





DR. JOHN ROSS, 34-year-old 
assistant professor of- physics at 
Rollins College, is one of four sci- 
entists in the world working on a 
little publicized but important pro- 
ject in basic atomic research. 

Along with scientists in Wiscon- 
sin, England and Japan he is 
learning which isotopes of which 
elements show light shifts. The 
work is called spectroscopic analysis 
of the atomic nucleus and is de- 
signed to give science the long 
sought overall pattern of irregulari- 
ties known to exist in the light shifts 
between isotopes of elements. 

Physicists from a dozen foreign 
countries, including possibly Russia, 
will meet March 16-17 at Florida 
State University for the second 
international conference on mathe- 
matical calculations growing out of 
use of the optical model in explain- 
ing the nucleus of the atom. 

From the conference, the Uni- 
versity expects aid in its nuclear 
research program. Soon to be 
installed is a 14-million volt tandem 
Van de Graff accelerator. 


R. H. WRIGHT & SON, INC., 
one of the South’s largest firms in 
the prestressed concrete and paving 
fields, has been sold to Houdaille 
Industries, Inc. of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
price was undisclosed but reportedly 
is about $8 million. Wright has 
about 800 employees and did about 
$20 million in gross business last 
year; in 1957, its road contract work 
for the State Road Department 
grossed $5.8 million. 

Wyatt B. Hodges, a founder and 
president of the Wright firm, closed 
the deal with the Houdaille board 
at a meeting in the Boca Raton 
Club; he personally held 42% per 
cent of the Ft. Lauderdale com- 
pany’s stock. 


THE ATLANTIC HOLDING CO. 
of West Palm Beach has sold a 583- 
acre tract two miles north of the 
Martin Co. plant in Orange County 
to Winter Park land developer W. 
S. Gregory for $870,000, approxi- 
mately 1500 an acre. Gregory will 
build low-price homes ($8250-up) 
on the site under name of Marlando 
Developers, Inc. 


A HALF MILLION BIGGER and 
better Forida road maps have been 
printed at a cost of about 9% cents 
each. It is the first change in format 
since 1955. The old cost was about 
six cents each. 

More colors differentiate between 


interstate, federal, state primary 
and state secondary roads. Some 
400 cities and towns have been 


added. Inset details of major cities 
have been enlarged. Tourist attrac- 
tions are listed. 

The maps will be distributed by 
the Florida Development Commis- 
sion, welcome stations, Highway 
Patrol and Chambers of Commerce. 


CAPE CANAVERAL will get an 
additional $15 million worth of 
facilities from the Air Force “to 
carry out programs currently as- 
signed or to be assigned in the test 
center.” The Air Force also quashed 
rumors that there would be a deem- 
phasis on missile activity at the 
Cape. “No appreciable change in 
the level of testing activities now 
carried on at the range” was the 
word. 





Manufacturers 

Engineers 

Designers 

Special Tools 

Dies - Jigs - Fixtures 
Research - Development 
Electrical Discharge Machining 
Prototypes 


SHORT RUN PRODUCTION 








S|... package your problems 
ship them to United 
a 


Take a moment to write or 


phone. . 


. Let us know your special 


problem or project. We want 


to be of service! 


If you are “Shooting for the Moon” 
our ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE MACHINING 
and GACK CONTOUR SHAPING facilities 


will speed your production. 


phone: TUxedo 7-8114 


Robert Wise or Robert Brawn 


UNITED toot « vie CO., INC. 


1055 EAST 31st STREET, HIALEAH, 


FLORIDA 
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... Inside the State 








A DRASTIC UPWARD TREND 
in Florida’s illegitimacy rates among 
Negroes is shown in the most recent 
health department figures, while 
statewide, white illezitimate births 
have actually dropped percentage 
wise. 

State Health Department records 
disclose that in 1954 the percentage 
rate of illegitimacy among Negroes 
for the state was roughly 21 per 
cent. This compares unfavorably 
with a 1957 state percentage of 26.2, 
an overall 5 per cent increase. State- 
wide, white illegitimate births have 
dropped percentage wise from about 
2.6 in 1954 to a 1957 rate of 2.2 per 
cent. 

Another fact disclosed by the state 
figures is that although Negro births 
account for only 27 per cent of all 
births in the state, this same 27 per 
cent produces 81 per cent of all 
children born out of wedlock. 

These figures indicate that the 
picture can only worsen under the 
existing trend, with the rate of all 
births for non-whites in all but one 
of 67 counties far above the rate for 
white births. 





Introducing.... 


Ales sing Inc. 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 


plans; 


1. FuLtt MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 
3. FINANCE LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-6051 


@ Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 
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FREE OF DOMINATION from 
either the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce or the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission, organization of 
Florida’s 14 ports into a Florida 
Ports and Foreign Trade Council 
was launched in Orlando last month. 

The Chamber and the Develop- 
ment board withdrew from the 
lineup after members of the Hills- 
borough County Port Authority 
reported objections raised at a pub- 
lic hearing in Tampa. 

. M. Ingram, chairman of the 
Hillsborough County Port Authority, 
praised the cooperation of the state 
chamber and the development board 
for their foresight and hardwork in 
organizing the 14 ports of Florida 
for the first time in the history of 
the state. 

The ports include Fernandina, 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Cape 
Canaveral, West Palm Beach, Mi- 
ami, Port Everglades, Key West, 
Charlotte Harbor, Fort Lauderdale, 
Tampa, Port St. Joe, Panama City 
and Pensacola. 

R. T. Spangler, port director of 





ONCE AGAIN 
NECESSITY 
DEMANDED 
INVENTION! 


PROVEN in triple super 
phosphate to be completely 


Port Everglades, is the temporary 
president of the new trade council, 
and headquarters have been set up 
in Tallahassee with I. P. Pedraza, 
head of the foreign trade division of 
the Florida Development Commis- 
sion, temporarily in charge. 


A NEW TAX ASSESSORS’ man- 
ual, representing the first revision 
since 1945, has been adopted by the 
State Cabinet and will be used in 
preparation of 1959 tax rolls. 

It is designed to bring about uni- 
form property valuations under the 
state’s full cash value assessment 
law. Yardsticks to help assessors 
achieve uniform valuations include 
replacement costs, recent sales price, 
anticipated income and such factors 
as topography, shape, architecture, 
population trends and general eco- 
nomic conditions. 

There is a wide variation in pres- 
ent assessed valuations in Florida 
counties. Some assessors use the 


present full market value, others 
assess as low as 25 per cent. 





free of build-up and with 28% reduction in tension. 


Extruded rubber tongue and groove bearing bars of exceptionally soft durometer 
and high tensile make these highly desirable results possible. 


Lagging can be replaced without removing the belt or the pulley and at com- 


paratively low cost. (Pat. Appl. For) 








LARGEST STOCK OF SKIRT RUBBER AND BELT IDLERS, 
INCLUDING LIMBERROLLERS, IN THE ENTIRE SOUTHEAST. 








Florida 


CONVEYOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
PHONE HA 5-1137, MULBERRY, FLORIDA 
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RYDER 


PLUNGES 
Into 
Industrial 
Leasing 


Shoot for $60 Million 
Volume This Year 











Miami's Jim Ryder, whose Ryder System, Inc. 
last year did $6] million expects his move into 
industrial and business equipment leasing to 
dwarf that figure soon. 


An unusually successful young Florida company 
whose wagon to date has been hitched to a truck is 
moving into a lively new field with a unique finance 
leasing “one-stop” concept for the state’s—and nation’s— 
industry. 

It is Miami's Ryder System, Inc., whose vigorous 
President James A. Ryder sees the step as “the biggest 
one by far we've taken.” 

Since 1934 when Ryder rattled into the business 
world with one second-hand truck, tackling big things 
has become habit with the husky, handsome 45-year-old 
Miamian. 

He pioneered truckleasing in his home state and 
the Southeast, made the grade and today the “Big R” 
lease fleet of 9,300 vehicles is second largest in the VU. S. 

He plunged into the motor common carrier industry 
in 1952 with the purchase of Jacksonville-born Great 
Southern Trucking Co., the Southeast’s largest truck 
line. Ryder’s three-company common carrier division 
now ranks among the nation’s top 10 motor freight 
haulers. 

Since 1955 when Ryder System was formed as a 
publicly-held corporation, the company has traveled in 
high gear. That year the System grossed $27% million, 
earned $2.09 for each of its 373,950 shares of common 
stock outstanding. 

In 1958 the company, now with a leasing and carrier 
fleet of 12.300 vehicles, earned around $3 per share on 
788,000 shares of common and did a record $61 million 


volume. Company officials are confident that the new 
leasing venture will double the company’s gross, perhaps 
within the coming year. 

To Jim Ryder the step from the leasing of truck 
fleets to the leasing of capital goods and equipment is 
as natural as walking. 

“The two complement each other,” he said. “They 
offer the same major advantages—free working capital, 
provide the benefits of ownership without financial 
strain and put new equipment on a pay-its-way basis.” 

Leasing as Ryder sees it is “the modern way of 
financing.” 

“A business,” he says, “earns profits through the use 
of property, not the ownership of property. That's what 
leasing is—paying for the use of machinery or equip- 
ment, not its ownership.” 

Ryder Leasing, Inc., newest subsidiary of Ryder 
System, will rent “everything but buildings” to a cus- 
tomer, according to Arthur A. Rosewall, young truck- 
leasing veteran heading up all the leasing operations. 

“That’s everything,” he emphasized, “heavy machin- 
ery, trucks, cars, tools, mobile equipment, office 
machines and furniture—anything a business needs to 
keep competitive and expand.” 

George Halmos, a finance leasing expert recently 
added to the Ryder staff, likens the Ryder way of leas- 
ing to a one-stop supermarket “where industry can 
obtain anything and everything it needs to do business.” 

That concept, he says, plus the fact that already 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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deeply established Ryder Truck Rental offices in 90 
cities throughout the country will be finance leasing 
“service centers,” makes Ryder Leasing unique in the 
leasing field.” 

“No other company has such an organization,” 
according to Halmos. “We can offer fast, personal 
service. And with our far-flung sales force, we can go 
after the customer rather than sit and wait for him 
to come to us.” 

While Ryder and Rosewall look for the new venture 
to add millions to the System’s 1959 gross, they are 
moving carefully and by plan. 

“We started in Miami in January and are gradually 
moving out through Florida into the Southeast,” said 
Ryder. “Florida is still a pioneer state economically. 
Many businesses here just can’t spare the cash to buy 
equipment outright. Our leasing program is an answer 
to their problems.” 

Large well financed companies are equally good 
leasing prospects, Ryder is quick to point out. They 
can keep their working capital for profitable production. 
The profits derived from the freed working capital 
exceeds many times the cost of leasing, he adds. 

Since announcing its intention to lease capital equip- 
ment, the Miami firm has received “dozens” of inquiries, 
according to Rosewall. While the business was begin- 
ning to roll, the company was negotiating with out-of- 
town prospects for the lease of several millions worth 
of capital goods, including a complete steel mill. 

If the prospect satisfies Ryder Leasing as to its credit 
standing, management, and business potential, then it 
will lease him what he needs—a mill or an airplane, a 
barge or a battery of manufacturing machinery. The 
cost of the lease will be determined by the cost of the 
equipment involved, the length of the lease, and the 
credit position of the lessee. 

Lease payments are usually tax deductible when the 
lease term is reasonably related to the life of equip- 
ment, Halmos said. But “the lease definitely is not a 
tax gimmick.” As he explained it simply: “The lessee 
does not save on his taxes by deducting the rent; he 
merely postpones the payment of them until the lease 
terminates.” 

Ryder will write leases for from two to five years, 
or for any length of time depending on the equipment 
leased and the needs of the lessee. 

“At the end of the lease period,” said Halmos, “the 
lessee will have the choice of renewing the lease on an 
annual basis. He will be charged approximately one- 
twelfth of the yearly rental paid up to that time. There 
is also the possibility of his buying the equipment for 
a negotiated purchase price.” 

As Ryder Leasing will work it, its business will be 
divided between the “small, limited lease” and the 
“heavy equipment lease.” Any machine or piece of 
equipment, or combinations of machines and equip- 
ment with a value of $3,000 or less, will fall into the 
first category. 

“Office furniture, typewriters, cash registers, dic- 
tating machines, certain tools—those are examples,” said 
Rosewall. 

Ryder will buy your equipment from you and lease 
it back to you in many cases. When the officials talk 
about leasing they usually talk in terms of cost per 
$100. For instance they point out that a machine or 
item costing a total of $492 could be leased over a three 
year period for a per $100 rate of .035 or $17.22 per 
month. At the end of the three year period the customer 
would have paid out $619.92. 
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If at the end of three years the customer desired to 
continue renting the item he could do so by paying 
only $19.68 annually or he could buy the item outright 
for $73.80. If the customer keeps the item over a num- 
ber of years Ryder will credit 50 per cent of the annual 
payments against purchase price. Actually the cost on 
small leases figures a little less than 9 per cent annually, 
Then at the end of the lease period the item can be 
bought for 15 per cent of original price. 

For more expensive equipment, etc. the leasing rate 
decreases. 

Ryder will use the sales forces of manufacturers 
of such items to sell the lease idea to prospects. “They'll 
be glad to do it,” believes Rosewall. “The manufacturer 
will sell more of his products and his salesmen will get 
their commissions quickly in cash. We will pay cash for 
what we buy.” 

“Naturally,” Rosewall said, “you don’t sell heavy 
equipment leasing that way. Here the hundreds of 
Ryder personnel across the country enter the picture. 

“Our people will study the lease prospect on the 
spot, discuss with him his business, evaluate his pros- 
pects and potential. It will be done on a personal basis, 
not through lengthy and complicated correspondence. 
Then we will determine the lease rate and make the 
lease.” 

Ryder’s finance leasing activity will be no giveaway 
program. Company personnel are cautioned to be care- 
ful to accept as lease customers only those who meet 
the requirements. 

“But we are anxious to serve, to help business have 
the use of all the equipment it requires,” underscored 
Rosewall. 

Jim Ryder sees a tremendous future for finance 
leasing. With the same clarity that he saw the potential 
for truck leasing a quarter-century ago he sees now 
the time approaching when most companies will lease 
rather than buy the tools, machines and vehicles they 
must have. 

“Truck leasing,” he said, “is a solidly established 
industry. Yet in spite of its tremendous growth since 
World War II, less than three per cent of the country’s 
trucks are under lease. Think of that—and consider the 
potential!” 


Key men in the Ryder move into finance leasing 
(from left) are George Halmos, leasing expert; 
R. A. Rosewall, manager of the company’s leas- 
ing operations, and C. L. Snowden, national 
sales representative. 
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Umbaugh Aircraft Excites Ocala 


An air of excitement blows through the usually quiet 
atmosphere of Ocala these days as the possibility of 
a major aircraft undertaking looms on its outskirts. 

It comes in the form of Umbaugh Aircraft Corpo- 
ration’s announcement to start manufacturing an air- 
craft that could shake up the aviation industry with its 
bold incorporation of a flight principle that was in use 
way back in 1928. 

In fact, the Umbaugh plane, a mixture of the old 
Autogiro and the modern helicopter, is already in pro- 
duction and the first models have already rolled off 
the assembly line of a contracted New England aircraft 
firm. The new plane is being tested and checked at 
the Ocala airport. 

While this is going on Umbaugh officials are busy 
with plant sites, employment, and housing for a working 
force they state should reach 5,000 two years from now. 
Marion County has jumped in feetfirst with Umbaugh 
and given the company options to buy nearly 1,000 
acres of desirable subdivision land for the workers’ 
homes. 

And in the sales department of the company sales 
manager, George H. Joubin, pulled out a fist full of 
dealer inquiries. “I just haven’t had time to answer ‘em,” 
he said. “Every time I try to do some office work I 
get a call from another man who has just flown in to 
ask about dealerships.” He pointed to a map on the 
wall of about 50 dealers and distributors who have been 
assigned in the U.S., Canada, and Mexico. 

The thing that apparently gives the Umbaugh people 
their daring attitude about their new plane, which 
this writer dubs a “Girocopter,” is its more or less un- 
tried development in modern aviation. “We definitely 
believe it has been a ‘sleeper, ” 38-year-old president 
and owner, Raymond E. Umbaugh puts it. He explains 
that the Umbaugh plane is not a new invention but an 
improvement on some established principles. 


At the approach of World War II the Army con- 
sulted with famed flight engineer Igor Sikorsky about 
the merits of whether to push the development of the 
powered rotor craft (helicopter) or the older, free rotor 
type pioneered by Juan de la Cierva who flew his over 
the English Channel in 1928. Sikorsky favored the 
helicopter. “He was probably right for the job at hand,” 
an Umbaugh official admitted. 

The Autogiro was all but forgotten except for half 

(Continued on Next Page) 





Youthful Umbaugh Aircraft Corp. executives with a 
model of the craft are, left to right, Gilbert DeVore, 
chief engineer, George Joubin, sales manager, and 
Raymond Umbaugh, president. 
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“We expect to turn out about 5000 by this time next year... ” 


dozen built by the Pitcarin Aircraft Corp., Pennsylvania, 
for a special British project. On their way to England 
the freighter carrying five of them was sunk and the 
planes lost. Some time ago Umbaugh located the lone 
craft at Princeton University and bought it. 

“Actually I never intended to get into the aircraft 
business, I was trying to develop a special ‘copter for 
our business. We were using Bell helicopters, except 
the number we needed would have cost $5 million,” 
Umbaugh said. He is owner of a mid-West agricultural 
chemical company which he now runs from Ocala. 

“I figured we could build what we wanted for a 
lot less than that,” he added. 

Umbaugh, a highly experienced pilot with a com- 
mercial license and a veteran Army pilot and instructor, 
his friends and business associates, such as a squadron 
buddy George Joubin, built a score of models and real 
flying machines incorporating the best features of the 
Pitcairin craft and modern aviation advancements. The 
project mushroomed to include highly trained engineers 
and private research facilities. They built one scaled 
down flying model that was just large enough to seat 
the pilot. Ocalans soon became accustomed to expect 
ae any sort of unconventional flying machine over- 
head. From movies the Umbaugh team studied flight 
characteristics. They studied machine parts, wear, costs, 
weights, strengths. 


Price $9,995 

What they have come up with is essentially an Auto- 
giro type craft with a power assisted rotor for take 
off. However, probably the most revolutionary aspect 
of the new machine is its price, $9,995, and the projected 
cost of operation. This plus ease of operation and 
several safety factors are the things that excite those 
at Umbaugh. 

For instance the cheapest commercially produced 
generally acceptable helicopter sells for about $40,000. 
Expensive maintenance drives the cost of operation of 
helicopters into even more restricted uses than the 
price tag. It takes about 50 or more hours of instruction 
to qualify to pilot the multi-controlled helicopters. 

In contrast Umbaugh claims the cost of operating 
their craft is only about six or seven cents per mile 
under average use. This puts their “girocopter” within 
the reach of just about every company who can afford 
to put a salesman on the road, plus a pretty hefty per 
centage of the travelling public. And officials state that 
even a person without flying experience can be checked 
out in their machine in eight or ten hours. They say 
that the plane will be certificated so that a flying license 
can be issued for the specific craft, thereby avoiding 
the necessity of learning to fly a fixed wing plane or 
helicopter. 

The specifications released by Umbaugh reveal some 
of the unique features claimed for the plane. It is a 
two passenger craft with comfortable in-line upholstered 
seats. The useful load is 585 pounds and six cubic feet 
of baggage space is provided. It cruises at 100 MPH 
at 65 per cent power and has a top speed of 126 MPH. 
Officials say it will get about 12 miles to the gallon 
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and its 30 gallon fuel tank gives it a 3.5 hour range. 
Its service ceiling is 15,000 feet. 

“But,” % Joubin, “the thing that really sells this 
plane to a lot of people and especially people who 
have never flown before is that it can be flown low. 
slow and almost with one foot on the ground.” Joubin 
says the plane will cruise at 26 MPH and turn in a 
circle two times the diameter of the rotor. “And if the 
engine kicks out you can simply and safely drift to the 
ground in either a slow descent or parachute style 
straight down.” 

Umbaugh and his officers speak of their ambitious 
plans in very matter of fact terms. “By the end of this 
year we expect to employ about 1,500 people and double 
that within another year,” Umbaugh said. “We plan to 
build up to an employment of about 6,000 here in Ocala. 
After that it would be more practical to put facilities 
in other locations.” The company talks openly of an 
early market for 50,000 planes a year. “We expect to 
turn out about 5,000 before this time next year,” 
Umbaugh added. 

There is no question that Umbaugh is attracting 
some of the best known engineers in aviation to his 
company. For example his chief engineer is Gilbert 
DeVore, formerly with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration who has 20 years experience in rotary wing 
engineering, design and research; Orville Smith, former 
director of engineering at Engineer Corp. of America; 
and Roger Gibson, formerly of Curtis Wright Corp. with 
20 years experience in aircraft design. 

The company is also attracting some well known 
Florida business and aviation men among its dealers 
and distributors. Some of these include John W. Knope, 
one of Ocala’s leading contractors, Bill Austin, Mayor of 
Umatilla, Sam Reyburn, of Reyburn Aircraft Corp., St. 
Petersburg, John T. Potter, of Dunnellon, and Arthur 
Swanson, of Rotary Wing Aircraft Service, Inc., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Young and amiable Raymond Umbaugh came to 
Ocala about three years ago from where he os directed 
two companies which deal in agricultural chemicals. 

He does not disclose his personal financial capacity 
because, as he puts it, he does “not want to borrow 
money or sell stock.” But without knowledge of his 
personal financial strength many Ocalans and a number 
of others in the aviation field believe that the Umbaugh 
plane by virtue of its uniqueness and low cost has a 
very good chance of accomplishing just about what 
Umbaugh has planned for it. Many dealership terri- 
tories have already been closed and down payments 
on orders are pouring in according to officials. 

The 1,000th plane is scheduled to be delivered from 
the Colonial Aircraft Corp., Sanford, Maine October 
16 of this year, and by that time Umbaugh expects to 
be producing from the Florida plant at a much faster 
clip. He is now negotiating for the purchase of about 
1,000 acres for the plant site and testing ground. 
Marion County in its land proposal has required that 
the company start a 50,000 square foot building by 
April 1, of this year. 
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... Inside the State 





AN ESTIMATED 1959 construc- 
tion budget of $21,290,000 was 
approved by the Board of Directors 
of Tampa Electric Company at a 
meeting held last month. 

Company officials pointed out that 
some 50 per cent of this amount 
would be used for additional gen- 
erating capacity, with the remainder 
being used for new distribution and 
transmission lines and other antici- 
pated construction expenses. 

Tampa Electric Company's cus- 
tomers increased from 134,467 in 
1957, to 140,015, as of December 31, 
1958. 

It was pointed out that in 1958 
Tampa Electric’s residential cus- 
tomers used an average of 4,675 
kilowatt hours. This was triple the 
1947 sales of kilowatt hours to resi- 
dential customers and was 38.1 per 
cent above the national average 
consumption of 3,385 kilowatt hours. 
This was a 15.3 per cent increase 
per customer over the Company’s 
1957 average. 

Tampa Electric was 10th in aver- 
age kilowatt hour use per residential 
customer for 1958 among the 104 
electric utility companies which re- 
port sales to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. And, the average price paid 
by Tampa Electric residential cus- 
tomers was 2.29 cents per kilowatt 
hour, or three per cent less than 
1957. The comparative national 
average for the same period was 
2.53 cents per kilowatt hour. 


STANDARD PRODUCTS, Inc., 
a Wichita, Kansas, aviation indus- 
try supplier becomes a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Electronic 
Communications, Inc. St. Peters- 
burg, through its Air Associates 
Division, having been acquired by 
merger recently. 


FLORIDA’S BUSY Trade and 
Industrial Council is gaining mo- 
mentum as the state Legislature 
nears and the group initiated several 
important projects at its meeting in 
Orlando last month. 

The Council, which is an organiz- 
ation bringing various Florida trade 
associations under one effort, ap- 
proved a plan to investigate work- 
men’s compensation rates by hiring 
an actuary. It also authorized the 
publishing of a Council directory 
and set up a pre-legislative confer- 
ence in West Palm Beach, March 5. 

This group is shaping up into an 
organization that may become the 
most powerful voice for manage- 
ment’s views in Florida. 
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You don’t have 
to fade at the city 
| limits . 











To capture 
recognition and 
business away 
from home you 
= must establish 
your company identity. 

No single medium can do this 
so well for you as 


FLORIDA TREND. 





TREND backs up your 

sales force with important 

reading matter that is read 

by top management throughout 
Florida. TREND’S high level and 
exciting material make it an 
action publication—read 
thoroughly for new 

plans and ideas. 


You will reach approximately 
13,200° of the most important 
executives in Florida’s industrial 
economy—manufacturers, engineers, 
food processors, contractors, and 
others. 


Your advertisement in TREND 
will give your state-wide recognition 
which can lead to new and better 
business, aid your salesmen, 
establish your company name— 

all at a relatively low cost 

per thousand readers. 


Write or ask us 

how TREND can sell 

for you in one exciting package 
each month. Phone 8-1885 or write 
P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 


*From a recent survey, complete results gladly 
on request, 


FLORIDA TREND 


P. O. BOX 150 TAMPA, FLORIDA 


NEWS AND TRENDS IN FLORIDA INDUSTRY 
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Gulf Life 
ADAPT-A 
PLAN 
Fits your 
changing 
needs 


With Gulf Life’s exclusive 
Adapt-A-Plan you can 
guarantee an income for 
your family and provide for 
your retirement as well. 


Ask about it. 
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“IT ca 
BE DONE 
IN MIAMI" 


PROBLEM: Roehr Products Co., 
DeLand, Fla. wished to locate a 
local source to manufacture 
hypodermic needle body of spe- 
cial aluminum extrusion requir- 
ing a drilled hole depth 6 times 
its outside diameter. 


SOLUTION: 
“It can be produced in Miami, Florida” 


By 
SOUTHERN ENGINEERING 
AND Mera Propucts, Inc 


3550 N. W. 59th STREET NEwten 5-1378 MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 





AUTOMATIC SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
METAL STAMPINGS AND MACHINED PARTS 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 
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APPROXIMATELY 320 soil types 
have been mapped in Florida with 
many more expected to be added. 

While 60 per cent of the state’s 
land area has been surveyed since 
1903, most of the soil maps before 
1940 are now out of date, according 
to R. G. Leighty of the University 
of Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station which is making an up to 
date survey for each county plus 
a generalized soil map for the state, 
in cooperation with the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Modern detailed surveys have 
been completed for eight counties 
since 1940 and can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The surveys 
describe and classify soils into 
series, types, phases and _ higher 
categories, and are plotted on a map 
in relation to roads, streams, build- 
ing, etc. General information is 
provided as to use-suitability and 
productivity. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY plans to spend $77,- 
000,000 for construction during the 
1959 fiscal year. 

The big construction budget—it’s 
up some $4,000,000 over the 1958 
building appropriation—was  ap- 
proved at a meeting of FP&L direc- 
tors in Miami Feb. 16. 

The big allocation is to be spent 
in plants at Fort Myers, Dania and 
Port Everglades. Another big part 
of the fund will go to purchase and 
installation of equipment permitting 
FP&L to convert its major plants to 
natural gas, due to arrive via the 
new Houston Corp. pipeline next 
Summer. The new equipment will 
permit FP&L to use natural gas as an 
alternate. 

To help pay for this big outlay, 
Florida Power and Light will have 
to go to the money or securities 
market for outside financing. Just 
what kind of financing will be done 
is a matter which will be decided 
later this year, a spokesman said. 

To help its big program last year, 
the company sold 300,000 shares of 
common stock for $23,550,000. 

The company directors voted to 
split present FP&L common shares 
2-for-1, subject to almost certain 
stockholder approval May ll. At 
present, FP&L has some 6,600,000 
outstanding common shares. 
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Check the Phone Book 

Yellow Pages for Offices in 
© Tampa ® St. Petersburg 
© Clearwater ® Lakeland 
® Orlando ® Jacksonville 
® Bradenton ©® Sarasota 


Largest Chain Link 
Fence Manufacturers and 
Erectors in the Southeast 

MAIN OFFICE 


101 S. 13th St., Tampa, Florida 
PHONE TAMPA 2-4791 
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Almost Ready to Light 
The Natural Gas Flame 


A cross the trackless terrain once trod by Spain's 
conquering legions, droves of welders with their flam- 
ing electrodes, and pipeliners from the country over, 
have teamed up to “ditch in” a natural gas pipeline 
rimming the Gulf of Mexico from South Texas to the 
tip of Florida. 

In Florida now they're driving the pipe across 
bayous, beneath the beds of the Braden and Manatee 
Rivers, across the Appalachicola and Suwannee Rivers 
on suspension bridges, through wide expanses of 
swamp in which grunting diesels make a pathway of 
their own by piling trees, palmettos, brush and other 
undergrowth into the liquid mud, then rolling across 
this rip-rap to haul in 40- to 60-foot lengths of heavy 
steel pipe. 

The Houston Texas Gas and Oil Corporation and 
Coastal Transmission Corporation, subsidiaries of The 
Houston Corporation, with headquarters in St. Peters- 
burg, are doing the job. Before its June 1 scheduled 
opening date, the 2,650-mile main line will extend all 
the way to Cutler, south of Miami, and branching 
laterals now building will supply all the peninsula's 
major population centers. 

Already giant power plants, important industries and 
rejuvenated manufactured gas distributing systems are 
converting to use natural gas. Assured of an ample 
supply of clean fuel, some of the country’s leading 
manufacturers are showing an interest in putting plants 
in Florida. “Natural gas will attract new industries 
worth millions,” says one Houston official. 

Peninsular Florida is the last major population area 





POWER: 


in the country to get natural gas. (Pensacola and Tal- 
lahassee areas have had it for some time). There are 
good reasons for this lag. The subtropical climate has 
meant a poor market for househeating, which else- 
where is a major market as shown by the fact that in 
1956 the number of U. S. houses heated by natural gas 
passed the number heated by all other fuels. Florida’s 
complex of light industries meant that there were 
potentially few large industrial users. These are espe- 
cially valuable to a pipeline company, both because 
they purchase huge quantities of gas, and because they 
do so under “interruptible” contracts, which means 
that during cold snaps when enormous quantities of 
gas are needed for house heating, gas is shut off from 
industries (which switch over to standby fuels) so it 
can all be channeled into home furnaces. This helps 
to even out the peaks and valleys of demand, and 
pipelines are profitable only when they operate at 
near maximum throughput. 

Despite these drawbacks, a 1954 survey showed 
that Florida offered a potentially good market for 
natural gas because its industry and population were 
growing with record-smashing force. 

It all began a little over five years ago when the 
late J. O. Mack, millionaire Houston oil man, ran a 
newspaper advertisement announcing that he wanted 
to build a natural gas pipeline. The ad didn’t state 
where he wanted to build the pipeline because he didn’t 
particularly care. He was confident that one was 
needed someplace. C. C. Barnard, partner in Barnard 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Engineers work just ahead of the actual pipe 
laying. Three teams are working on the Baton 
Rouge-Miami main line. One team can move 
as much as three miles per day. 


“Natural Gas Will Attract New Industries... 


and Burk Pipeline Engineering Company, read the ad 
and contacted Mack. From this contact, birth was 
given to the idea of surveying the peninsula of Florida, 
and it was soon discovered that a large potential for 
natural gas had been found. 

The next step was to gather a team of men who 
had the ability to make a reality of this tremendous 
project. The following men, coming from all parts of 
the United States, helped to form such a team: Theo- 
dore Rinehart, vice president in charge of finance and 
legal; Paul Herzig, vice president, engineering; Allen 
Kleinkauf, assistant treasurer; Jack Bowen, senior vice 
president; and they chose as chairman of the board 
and president F. E. Stanley. 

Stanley, 55, is a man knowledgeable in organizing 
and operating a pipeline company. He was president 
of Midwestern Constructors, Inc., Tulsa pipeline 
contractors. 

Famed oil man Clint Murchison was already con- 
sidering a feeder pipeline to carry gas from his Delhi- 
Taylor Corporation gas fields in South Texas to the 
northern Gulf Coast markets. Murchison organized 
the Coastal Transmission Corporation as a subsidiary 
of Delhi-Taylor, to build the pipeline. Jack Bowen was 
appointed president of that corporation. 

The two groups united in an agreement whereby 
The Coastal Transmission Corporation would lay their 
feeder line from McAllen, Texas, near the Mexican 
border, to a delivery point at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
just east of the Mississippi River. There it would meet 
the pipeline of The Houston Texas Gas and Oil Cor- 
poration, a corporation organized as a building unit 
which would then carry it on down Florida’s length. 

All this looked fine on paper, but two grim obstacles, 
one financial and the other legal, stood in the way. 
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In June, 1954, the U. S. Supreme Court (in the 
Philips decision) had dealt pipeline companies a blow 
to the financial solar plexus when it gave the Federal 
Power Commission authority to fix the price of resale 
gas which the pipeline companies bought at the wells 
and carried across state lines before selling it to their 
customers. Investment capital consequently steered 
clear of pipelines because it feared they would not be 
able to price their product high enough to pay a fair 
return on investment. Stanley and Murchison over- 
came this price fixing ruling because there is nothing 
in the Natural Gas Act which keeps consumers from 
buying gas direct from the wells at unregulated prices 
and paying the pipeline company only for transporta- 
tion. The Houston Texas Gas and Oil Corporation 
signed twenty year contracts with the Florida Power 
and Light Company and with the Florida Power Cor- 
poration to transport (on a_ cost-of-service basis) 
respectively 100 million and 50 million cubic feet of 
gas daily which the two utilities would purchase at 
wells in Texas and Louisiana. It’s cheaper to generate 
electricity from natural gas than from bunker C fuel 
oil. These contracts covered 53 per cent of the pipe- 
line’s initial capacity. They made it possible to acquire 
the capital necessary to build a $164 million pipeline. 

The second hurdle was a legal one. Before any 
pipeline can be constructed, it must receive permission 
in the form of a Certificate of Public Convenience and 
Necessity from the Federal Power Commission. Even 
if a hopeful pipeline company is unopposed, the 
exhaustive evidence it must present—proof of its com- 
petence, surveys of the area to be served, details of 
its plans—requires months to prepare. But certain 
competing fuel interests did oppose Coastal and Hous- 
ton Texas, and the FPC didn’t grant a Certificate until 
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This pipe cleaning and wrapping machine, 
cradled from a 55,000-pound tractor, applies 
about eleven miles of protective polyethylene 
tape wrapping to each mile of pipe. 


~ Each pipe team uses nine welders who 
work as far as three to four miles ahead 


* of the ditching crew. This welder is work- 


ing on 24 inch main line 60-foot sections. 





... Worth Millions to Florida” 


December, 1956. The opposition took the fight to the 
courts, and it wasn’t until May, 1958 that the U. S. 
Supreme Court cleared the way for financing and 
construction by denying the last appeals aimed at keep- 
ing natural gas out of Florida. 

Meanwhile, on March 19, 1957, The Houston Cor- 
poration was incorporated under the laws of Florida 
with F. E. Stanley as president and chairman of the 
Board of Directors. (Of the original organizers, J. O. 
Mack had died after organizing The Houston Texas 
Gas and Oil Corporation, and C. C. Barnard did not 
become an active officer in any of the pipeline com- 
panies, though Barnard and Burk Pipeline Engineering 
Company is a prime engineering contractor in building 
the pipeline to Florida. ) 

First business of the new Houston Corporation was 
to trade a portion of its own stock for all the stock in 
both Houston Texas Gas and Oil and Coastal Trans- 
mission. The Houston Corporation now wholly owns 
both building companies. Clint Murchison’s Delhi- 
Taylor Corp. now owns stock in the Houston Corpora- 
tion, but as their first interest is selling gas, not running 
a pipeline company, the Murchison interests are not 
active in Houston Corporation management. F. E. 
Stanley is board chairman of all three corporations. 

After the U. S. Supreme Court cleared the air of 
legal uncertainties, the three corporations—Houston 
Texas Gas and Oil Corporation, Coastal Transmission 
Corporation, and the other mother corporation, The 
Houston Corporation—was able to push ahead with 
financing. It was estimated that the 2,654-mile pipe- 
line system would cost $163,757,000. In August, 1958, 
they were able to raise $52,110,720 from combined sale 
of 5 per cent subordinated debentures and 1.8 million 
shares of common stock to the public. Investment 


firms signed agreements to purchase $107.4 million in 
first mortgage bonds early in 1959 as soon as the pipe- 
lines were laid, making possible bank revolving credits in 
the same amount pending sale of the bonds. Nearly 
$14 million additional common and class A stock were 
offered present shareholders. 

Now both the legal and financial hurdles were 
overcome and in October, 1958, construction of the 
system started. Crews commenced working on three 
sections, or spreads, on the Florida end of the line. 
Each spread is now laying from one to three miles of 
pipe per day. Of the main line’s 1,477 miles, 932 miles 
(which carry the heaviest load between points where 
gathering laterals end and distributing laterals begin) is 
24” pipe. Separate crews are building 10,000 horse- 
power compressor stations at Wiggins, Mississippi, and 
at Munson, Quincy and Brooker in Florida. The 
Texas end is keeping pace with the Florida project. 
Schedule calls for the entire system to be completed by 
May 1, 1959. A month’s testing will follow and first 
gas will be delivered to customers June 1. 

Initial throughput will average 282 million cubic 
feet daily, of which 150 million cubic feet will be trans- 
portation gas for the two giant customers, Florida 
Power and Light Company and Florida Power Cor- 
poration. An additional $41 million will be spent in 
the following six months (bringing the total to $205 
million) on additional compressor stations and adding 
more horsepower at existing stations to boost capacity 
to 418 million cubic feet daily by January 1, 1960. 

The original natural gas survey of Florida made 
by Barnard and Burk firm in 1954 indicated a potential 
market by 1959-60 of about 665 million cubic feet daily, 
which is 24% times initial capacity or 1.6 times capacity 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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This map shows most of 
the existing gas distribu- 
tion systems that will use 
natural gas starting this 
June. Other systems are 
being developed. 
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of the expanded system. Actual present potential is 
even greater than this estimate because a chemical 
plant and defense plants which couldn't then be anti- 
cipated have located here. This potential market over 
pipeline capacity, however, presents no real problem, 
because capacity can be increased by laying parallel 
pipelines or by “looping.” 

Coastal Transmission Corporation has contracts to 
purchase gas from 37 Texas and Louisiana gas fields 
which are estimated by geologists, to contain over 887 
billion cubic feet of gas, enough to provide Houston's 
resale gas needs for 15 years and at a declining rate 
thereafter. The reserves of transportation gas (under 
contract to Florida Power and Florida Power and 
Light) are estimated at over a trillion cubic feet, good 
for 16 years before the yield starts to decline. In addi- 
tion geologists point out that new developments in 
the contracted fields are continually increasing esti- 
mates of their reserves. Coastal’s gathering pipelines 
will pass through the Gulf Coast area of Texas and 
Louisiana, which contain the major gas reserves in 
the United States, and which also continues to be the 
most active area of exploration and development for 
gas. It is expected that this exploration activity will 
continue in the foreseeable future and will result in the 
discovery of large quantities of additional gas, much 
of which will be immediately accessible to Coastal’s line. 

Of course extensive changes will be required before 
manufactured gas and LP gas distribution systems 
can switch over to natural gas. Anticipating this, The 
Houston Corporation has already purchased manufac- 
tured gas distribution systems in Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Miami, Daytona Beach, and small LP gas systems in 
other cities. It also has contracts to supply independent 
and municipal systems which will convert. Houston 
itself plans to spend $23 million in the next three 
years expanding distribution systems to be converted 
to natural gas. 

It’s inevitable that natural gas will obtain a steadily 
increasing number of customers. In most cases it's 
the least expensive fuel that can be used. Its heat yield 
is more than twice that of manufactured gas (natural 
gas yields 1,050 B. T. U.’s per cubic foot, vs. 400-500 
for most manufactured gas), and its price per cubic foot 
will ke lower. It’s adaptable to refrigerating and air 
conditioning as well as to heating and cooking. Grow- 
ing popularity of gas appliances among householders 
everywhere is shown by the fact that the gas appliance 
industry is spending $7.3 billion for expansion in the 
four-year period 1956-1960. 
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Commercial users are already preparing for natural 
gas. Jacksonville’s 500-room Robert Meyer Hotel is 
air conditioned with gas, and designers of the proposed 
new telephone building in the same city are interested 
in gas air conditioning. Dozens of other Florida build- 
ings and industries are prepared or getting prepared for 
the new fuel. 

A Florida Development Commission Research 
Report written by University of Florida Professors 
James G. Richardson and Aaron Teller anticipates that 
present industries will benefit from natural gas and new 
industries will be attracted to Florida because of it. 
The report estimates that of the present major indus- 
tries, citrus processing plants will save 15 per cent 
on fuel costs by converting to natural gas, mining and 
chemical plants will save 13 per cent, and paper and 
pulp plants 6 per cent. The authors foresee stone, clay 
and glass industries attracted to Florida because fuel 
savings in manufacture here will outweigh transpor- 
tation costs which they now pay to ship their products 
in from other states. (A new glass plant is nearing com- 
pletion in Tampa.) Industries making chemicals 
directly from natural gas will also be established. Nat- 
ural gas is over 90 per cent methane, and it’s this 
methane which gives its efficient fuel properties. But 
other compounds in the hydrocarbon series (ethane, 
propane, butane, etc.) are also present, and these plus 
gasoline can be extracted profitably, and the purified 
gas pumped back into the pipeline. Natural gas com- 
pounds can be converted in chemical plants into carbon 
black, methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, ammonia, acety- 
lene, vinyl plastics, and other commercial products. 

From The Houston Corporation headquarters 
occupying three floors of the First Federal Building in 
St. Petersburg, the final stages of the five year task of 
organizing and building a natural gas pipeline from 
Texas to Florida is being directed. Stanley and his 
executive team are on the go, with a personal plane 
always standing by at the nearest airport ready to speed 
them anyplace a new development or unexpected hitch 
in plans may require their presence. 

Flame lighting ceremonies will take place in the 
State of Florida some time in the early part of June, 
to signify successful completion of this tremendous 
pipeline project. “We'll attempt to meet the require- 
ments of those who want natural gas,” Stanley prom- 
ises.” And to do this, we realize a new challenge will 
be presented.” 

Gradually, as their present appliances wear out, 
home owners will replace them with more gas appli- 
ances. Steadily the present distribution systems 
throughout the state will expand residential and com- 
mercial service. It will become necessary for new 
systems to be built. More and more industries will 
convert to natural gas as its advantages and cleanliness 
are realized. The Florida Development Commission 
estimates that by the end of the third year, natural 
gas will have 409,373 customers. 

Most of the initial pipeline capacity is already sold 
on contract to the Florida Power and Light Company 
and the Florida Power Corporation, plus 17 industrial 
customers. However, the initial capacity of 282 million 
cubic feet daily will be raised to 418 million cubic 
feet daily, six months after the opening of the line. 

F. E. Stanley, president of The Houston Corpora- 
tion, stated that he and his team of talent are cognizant 
of the problems and requirements facing them. How- 
ever, he has every confidence that they will be able to 
cope with each crisis as it arises with intelligence and 
dignity in the years to come. 
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UINTIRCO] 
INDUSTRIAL 


TIRES 


OUTLASTS any pneumarictre F007 


Trouble-free Operation—no flat or blowout possibility, eliminating 
costly down time or work stoppages. . . . Load Capacity—load 
capacity equals or surpasses heaviest ply pneumatic tires .. . 
Traction—dgives you the traction needed to really take hold ond 
pull. . . . Steering—steering is easier and more accurate with 
Intirco tires. . . . Resiliency—resiliency of Intirco tires compares 
to that of pneumatic tires. 





BIG \SAPLVA/G.SS/ WITH 





Say—"In-tire-ko” 
Industrial Tires 


GUARANTEE: 

INTIRCO TIRES are fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed free of defects of workmanship and materials 
and guaranteed to carry the rated load capacity of 
any machine on which they are installed. INTIRCO 
TIRES are further guaranteed to be the Tightest, 
Toughest and Strongest tires on the market and will 








FS a yh LE a if they ever fail to LET US PROVE INTIRCO TIRES CAN 
SAVE YOU MOWEY 
MANUFACTURED BY PH: TAMPA 49-7231 


INDUSTRIAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 5031 — ADAMO DRIVE (2 Mi. E. Hwy. 301) TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


For Florida’s Leading Business and 
Professional Men 
INCREASING PROTECTION PREFERRED WHOLE LIFE 
An exclusive contract originated and copyrighted by 
American Bankers Life Assurance Company of Florida 






































Issue Age-30 100 Units issue Age-4 This unique contract was designed for 
oS nn ene —— —-- —— successful men who have a present and 
ni la ni ia 4 . . 

P eemnnnel a ince ee increasing need for low-cost protection. 
S78. 20 yrs. $1,764 Pray | 20 years $2,558 WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER 
End | | Peid- | Cash alia Paid- | Cash Issued up to $250,000—50% of Husband's 
Year | Death | up or Death up or Insurance. If husband dies wife’s premium 
Policy S Benefit |_In Insurance | __Loan ; Benefit mt Insurance | __ loan is waived. If husband is disabled wife's 

1 105,000 13,900 5,000 105,000 _-. 11,100 5,000 premium is waived. ALL THESE BENEFITS— 

5 159,800 | 78,600 31,134 148,200. 67,000 | 33,121 WIFE AGE 30—$7 per $1,000 ANNUALLY. 
10 228,300 156,400 | 69,387 202,200 133,200 | 73,110. ‘iiReg  cegenr eng =o repemaemms 
= oR aa aereey * eo 1 SEND ME FULL DETAILS ' 
_15 | 279,300 | 224,300 | 111,006 | 244,200 | 191,900 116,002 ‘ WITHOUT OBLIGATION : 
28 +330, BOO | s0asee | 186086 286, 200 B04A08 | 161402 f American Bankers Life Assurance Co. of Florida # 
ALL GUARANTEES iP. 0. Box 4980, Miami 29, Fla. : 
' ' 
) Guaranteed Permanent Increasing Protection for 20 Years; (b) Guaran- & Name -¢ 
ob Increasing Insurability; (c) Guaranteed 4% Interest Rate on Loans of 8 Street Addr ' 
$5,000 or More; (d) Guaranteed Paid-up Values 3% C.S.O. Table; (e) Guar- — ess “a 
anteed 3% Discount Advance Premiums; (f) Guaranteed Conversion to Lower 4 City & State - 
Premium without Evidence of Insurability; (g) Guaranteed Reduced Premium 1 ' 
in 20 years with the Increasing Amount of Insurance on a Permanent Basis. § My date of birth is— : 
42 22 SSS SSS SS SS SF SS SS SS eS eS ee ee eee 
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. . « Inside the State 





A CHEMICAL FORMULA 
evolved by C. H. Dana, plus 65 per 
cent of waste materials that include 
palm fronds, discarded cardboard 
cartons, wood shavings and quick- 
setting high-early Portland cement, 
has resulted in the creation of Kem- 
Rok Industries, Inc. of Bradenton. 

Kem Rok’s end product is a 2- 
inch-thick slab winning acceptance 
by architects and builders as a 
superior roof decking in sound- 
oe qualities, and is absolutely 

reproof. 

With a K factor of .336, insulation 
quality sets between cork and styro- 
foam, and its cost and strength for 
spanning compares favorably with 
conventional roofiing materials. The 
panels make for speed in erection, 
thus lowering labor cost; they 
possess high acoustical quality; they 





can be sawed or nailed, and in the 
event a building is to be renovated 
or dismantled, the slabs may be 
lifted off and used over again. 

Of prime appeal to builders is that 
once installed the slabs as roof deck- 
ing are impervious to rain and re- 





@ PUBLIC 
@ RELATIONS 


@ TRAINING 


Offered for the first time. A 
complete home study training 
program in public relations 
—custom tailored to the man 
in industry. 


PUBLIC ree FOUNDATION 
INC. 


For details 
contact 


without obligation 
Florida representative. 


Dean H. Butts 


3510 Highland Ave. 
Tampa 3, Florida 
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quire no hasty protection with felt, 
as is conventional roofing practice. 

Because of its weight and con- 
sequent cost of shipping which 
becomes prohibitive above around 
100 miles, Kem-Rok plans to fran- 
chise its process to suppliers across 
the country who are situated in close 
proximity to sources of the waste 
materials. 

Such odd uses have already been 
planned for the new product as in 
the building of barges, and the cre- 
ation of simulated palm tree trunks 
for window displays. Development 
of techniques for waterproofing the 


slabs is expected to open a wide 
market for its use as sidewall panels 
in residential and commercial build. 
ing construction. 


FIRST OF A PROBABLE 100 
drive-in food markets has been 
opened by Jackson’s Minit Markets, 
Inc., at New Smyrna, Fla. ° 

Opening of additional Minit Mar- 
kets were scheduled in February 
at Cocoa, Daytona Beach, Sanford, 
Ormond Beach and Holly Hill, 
according to Julian E. Jackson, 
president of the new chain of con- 





venience food markets. 





EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


COMPANY: PERIOD 
Lehigh Portland Cement Year Dec. 31 


Ryder System f-Year Dec. 31 
Capital Airlines Year Dec. 31 
Laclede Steel Co. f-Year Dec. 31 
Gulf States Utilities Year Dec. 31 
Tampa Electric f-Year Dec. 31 


Libby, McNeil & Libby 6 mos. Dec. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 9 mos. Dec. 31 
General Portland Cement Year Dec. 31 
Int’! Minerals & Chem. Quar. Dec.31 
Int‘l Minerals & Chem. 6 mos. Dec.31 


A.C.L. R.R. f-Year Dec. 31 
F.E.C. R.R. f-Year Dec. 31 
S.A.L. R.R. f-Year Dec.31 
Eastern Airlines, Inc. f-Year Dec.31 
Standard Oil (Ky.) f-Year Dec. 31 


International Breweries 
Winn-Dixie Stores 

National Airlines, Inc. 6 mos. Dec. 31 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Quar. Dec. 31 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. f-Year Dec. 31 


Year Dec.31 
28 wks. Jan. 10 


St. Regis Paper f-Year Dec. 31 
Piper Aircraft Corp. Quar. Dec. 31 
Air Products, Inc. Quar. Dec. 31 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. Year Dec. 31 


Union Bag-Camp Paper f-Year Dec. 31 


Gen. Telephone Corp. f-Year Dec. 31 
Reynolds Metals Co. Year Dec. 31 
Florida Power Corp. Year Dec. 31 
Southern Railway f-Year Dec. 31 


(a) Based cn shares outstanding at close of the pericd. 
number of shares outstanding during the pericd. 


NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
1958 1957 1958 1957 
h8,816,005 h8,891,622 a2.11 2.13 
2,363,186 ds b3.02 
213,262 43,210,355 .23 
3,704,251 3,838,646 17.96 18.61 
14,076,404 11,759,236 a2.57 a2.26 
4,750,888 4,355,899 1.78 1.65 
2,532,589 254,245 : 
18,636,016 26,107,346 65 91 
9,011,200 6,983,233 4.25 3.30 
739,000 885,000 .28 34 
701,000 1,639,000 21 62 
9,986,000 10,388,000 4.04 4.20 
42,821,327 4d1,434,525 : 
15,002,187 18,670,082 3.11 3.88 
p7,000,000 p9,378,000 a2.31 a3.21 
14,053,000 12,626,000 5.40 4.85 
826,817 868,048 1.48 1.73 
6,979,621 6,331,276 al.11 al.0) 
718,917 d1,181,266 45 
6,493,000 4,298,317 37 Be 
25,232,000 26,829,237 1.43 1.58 
21,000,000 21,800,000 m2.42 2.52 
556,505 490,956 .60 3 
469,066 251,792 39 .21 
33,234,000 34,229,000 2.32 2.39 
15,650,000 18,133,345 2.13 2.47 
50,800,000 45,733,000 63.26 63.05 
38,184,529 37,809,712 3.25 3.21 
11,166,217 9,369,751 1.20 9.98 
30,254,231 34,066,710 4.20 4.78 


(b) Based cn the average 
(c) Based on shares now cutstanding. 


(d) Net loss. (f) Preliminary report. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. 
(h) Before special charge of $1,900,000 in 1958 and $1,800,000 in 1957. (m) Includes 


(p) Includes capital gains of $286,664 or 
nine cents a share in 1958’and $2,515,260 cr 86 cents a share in 1957. 


10 cents a share from non-recurring profit. 





DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


January 
1959 

Daytona Beach 60,864 
Fort Lauderdale 235,036 
Gainesville 41,421 
Jacksonville 801,852 
Key West 17,641 
Lakeland 84,508 
Miami 904,811 
Greater Miami 1,406,458 
Orlando 259,916 
Pensacola 90,530 
St. Petersburg 247,582 
Tampa 437,546 
West Palm Beach 151,426 
FLORIDA 5,543,989 
ALABAMA 2,205,997 
GEORGIA 3,650,898 


Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


PERCENT CHANGE 


December January 1959 from 1958 
1958 1959 (1 month) 

61,525 63,077 — 4 
236,292 230,027 + 2 
38,658 38,560 +7 
835,357 801,094 + 0 
16,985 16,507 +7 
79,621 72,196 +17 
921,010 800,683 +13 
1,374,300 1,280,377 +10 
253,245 210,077 +24 
89,903 84,571 + 7 
241,517 220,979 +12 
463,817 394570 +11 
151,499 138,770 +49 
5,586,035 5,071,071 +9 
2,242,408 1,979,544 +11 
3,935,873 3,454,707 + 6 
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The Railroads’ Wasteful Wages 


A Connecticut Traffic Expert 


Explains Devastating Labor Practises 


xn 

E.. the railroad industry, 1958 has been a rough 
year. True, carloadings are moving upward again and 
the 85th Congress gave the nation’s railroads some leg- 
islative relief, but this was generally a year of losses in 
net income. Nor are they looking forward too opti- 
mistically to 1959, for then they must renegotiate most 
of their agreements with the powerful railroad brother- 
hoods. The impact of these negotiations on the rail- 
roads, and thus on the national economy, has extremely 
serious implications. It might be both enlightening 
and alarming for the railroad patrons and investors to 
pick up a few facts about the railroad labor problem 
today. 

Most of the essentially craft-based brotherhoods were 
formed in the 1880’s and 1890's, back in the days of 
the expanding railroad empire. Undoubtedly there 
were abuses that motivated their organization. Over 
the years, the railroad brotherhoods, for the most part, 
have been regarded as benevolent and conservative 
groups in that they tended to go their own way rela- 
tively unaffected by radical notions or great political 
ambitions. But, today it would be hard to find an 
employee group which resists more bitterly and suc- 
cessfully technological progress, which clings more 
fiercely to archaic practices and work patterns. Al- 
though the general public associates the term “feather- 
bedding” with railroad labor, it is not always too sure 
just what feather-bedding is. Actually, it is the end 
result of complex working rules with many local varia- 
tions, strict seniority, rigid specialization and conse- 
quent low productivity per man hour as measured 
against any other industry. It is payment for work not 
performed, maintenance of jobs not needed. In this 
light it is somewhat ironic to observe that there are 
almost 500,000 fewer railroad employees than there 
were ten years ago. 

How did the railroad industry get into its present 
labor situation? Part of the answer lies in the fact that 
railroads are regulated as public utilities. A year after 
the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act, Congress 
passed a bill providing for voluntary arbitration of rail- 
way labor disputes. The principle of arbitration was 
further strengthened in the Erdman Act in 1898 which 
for the first time inaugurated the policy of government 
mediation and conciliation of labor disputes on the 
railroads. In 1913, further legislation was drafted cre- 
ating a permanent Board of Mediation. Under the 
provisions of this type of legislation the brotherhoods 
had greatly increased their bargaining power by con- 


By JOHN B. HEDGES 
Traffic and Export Manager, 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut Inc. 


(Reprinted by permission of Connecticut Industry magazine) 


certed action over wide territories. They pressed for an 
eight hour day which was set up by the Adamson Act, 
passed in 1916 under threat of a nationwide strike. 
Undoubtedly, the brotherhoods achieved their greatest 
organizational growth during the period of federal con- 
trol, 1917 to 1920. The Transportation Act of 1920 
returned the railroads to private ownership and spelled 
out a far more detailed and complete regulatory system 
for railway labor with the establishment of regional 
adjustment boards and a national mediation board. 
We must bear in mind that in 1920 the railroads still 
had a practical monopoly of surface transportation. 
Truck competiton was still far in the future. 

At that time railroad management was not under 
any great competitive pressure to hold wage costs 
rigidly in line. Then, too, the complex, slowly moving 
machinery of the adjustment boards which dealt with 
working rules disputes made any sort of a firm labor 
policy difficult. Many of the referees in such disputes 
were college professors who had no practical railroad 
background. Thus make-work rules grew up. Prece- 
dents were established in one territory and applied in 
another. The result served not only to sadly handicap 
managerial discretion but has also increased the diffi- 
culties of railroad management in settling anything 
directly with the brotherhoods, since the unions had 
found the professional referees generally favorable to 
their causes. Consequently the unions took most issues 
through to mediation. 

In most industries employee organizations seek rec- 
ognition, bargaining status, favorable working condi- 
tions, seniority provisions, job security and pay 
increments. Nowhere has this search been carried on 
so successfully and with so little thought for long term 
results, with so little regard for the welfare of the 
employer and his capacity to continue in business at a 
level which can guarantee employment for the future, 
as it has by the railroad brotherhoods. Let us look at a 
few manifestations of these policies and practices. 

One of the great technological changes of the last 
two decades in railroading has been the replacement of 
the steam locomotive by the diesel. The once familiar 
roundhouse, the water tank, and the coal-heaped tender 
have largely disappeared. But the fireman who fueled 
the iron horse has not departed from the scene, although 
the need for his services has ceased. He still gets paid 
for riding in the cab. In Canada, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to investigate this particular payroll 

‘Continued on Page 28) 
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POLITICS: 


CAPITOL NEWSMEN TALK 





Robert W. (Bob) Delaney 


Orlando Sentinel 


John Boyles 


Miami Herald 





about the 1959 LEGISLATURE 


Question: What are the issues 
and who will be the leaders? 


N cening stirs emotions of people 
more than money, unless perhaps 
in the south it is racial tension. 

These two matters—money and 
race—will dominate the 1959 session 
of the legislature opening at 
Tallahassee, April 7. This is the 
unanimous forecast of five keen 
observers of the Florida legislative 
scene. 

Feeling that the best source of 
what the legislature has in store for 
Florida could be obtained from 
those whose business it is to con- 
stantly watch the scene, its issues 
and its personalities, TREND has 
interviewed five of the top news- 
paper reporters who cover the state 
capitol day in and year out for 
daily newspapers and wire services. 

Starting out with the conservative 
view of the state’s lawmaking body, 
working through the middle of the 
road approach and winding up with 
the more liberal view, here is what 
TREND interviews with the inter- 
viewers turned up: 

Allen Morris, for example, when 
asked to forecast who the effective 
leaders of the coming session would 
be, hesitated before naming any 
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who would match the leaders of by- 
gone days. 

“I would go back a few sessions 
to Richard Simpson (of Monticello), 
who for at least three sessions was 
acknowledged leader of the House 
of Representatives. I just don't 
believe anybody lately has ap- 
proached him for overall effective- 
ness. He was pretty much the leader 
on legislation in nearly every field. 
People just waited to see how he 
voted. When his red or green light 
popped up there, then the board 
would just be flooded. 

“It may well be that the govern- 
ment of Florida has developed so 
many facits in the last few years, 
even since the time of Dick Simpson, 
that no one man can be an authority 
on everything as it was perhaps pos- 
sible in those days.” 

In comparing the Senate with the 
lower house, Morris has this to say: 
“The Senate is a body which does 
most of its work in committee rooms 
and hotel rooms. The whole course 
of legislation is determined months 
in advance of the session. It has 
been said, and I think with consid- 
erable merit, that bills the Senate 
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Allen Morris 
“Cracker Politics” 


Frank Trippett 


St. Petersburg Times 


Harold Parr 


Associated Press 


passes are passed before Christmas. 
I think that is really not an exagger- 
ation, but is saying that the whole 
Senate’s frame of mind is cast before 
that time—before the bills ever get 
there.” 

As for the issues, he says: Natur- 
ally “There is going to be a great 
deal of talk about preserving segre- 
gation in the public schools. In all 
probability more time will be de- 
voted to that particular matter than 
to any other. Second, of course, will 
be that of financing the government. 
There is a great deal of talk nowa- 
days by sincere people about hold- 
ing down the cost of government. 
Whether it is possible to hold down 
the cost in the nation’s fastest grow- 
ing state and in face of progressive 
inflation remains to be seen.” 

Who are the effective lobbyists— 
the fellows who represent the many 
varied interests of the state. Morris 
answers this way: 

“No lobbyist accomplishes a 
thing for long purely upon the basis 
of his personal appeal. He may get 
a vote or two here and there because 
somebody likes him personally, but 
over the long run a lobbyist is 
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ALLEN MORRIS — author of 
the weekly column, “Cracker 
Politics,” co-author (with Fuller 
Warren) of “How to Win In 
Politics,” and a veteran of some 
20 years in the newspaper and 
governmental reporting business. 
Morris is considered generally a 
conservative and has a keen in- 
sight to the type of governmental 
atmosphere healthy to business. 


FRANK TRIPPETT — Capitol 
correspondent for the St. Peters- 
burg Times since April, 1955. 
Though a relatively newcomer to 
capitol reporting, Trippett has 
diligently studied, researched 
and sleuthed to find out just 
what makes Florida’s govern- 
ment and legislature tick and 
who is behind the ticking. He is 





The Hive Reporters Interviewed 


generally considered a liberal as 
is the newspaper he represents. 


HAROLD PARR -— staff writer 
for the Associated Press since 
1949, he has covered the Senate 
during every session of the legis- 
lature since the start of the 
Warren administration and is as 
knowledgable an observer of 
that body as there is outside 
perhaps the membership itself. 
The Associated Press does not 
take sides on issues or person- 
alities, so Parr can be considered 
probably our most impartial 
observer. 


JOHN BOYLES — Capitol 
correspondent for the Miami 
Herald. He has covered legis- 


latures other than Florida and 
during the time he has been in 
Tallahassee has gotten to know 
most members intimately. Be- 
cause the Herald has three staff 
members in the Capital, Boyles 
has had an opportunity to view 
the legislature with an overall 
eye rather than one particular {; 
phase of it. 


ROBERT W. (BOB) DE- 
LANEY — Capitol correspondent 
for the Orlando Sentinel. He has 
been covering the legislature for 
almost a decade for various 
newspapers, radio and television : 
stations and has watched gov- 
ernors and legislatures come and 
go. His philosophy, as that of 
his newspaper, sometimes is 
conservative—sometimes liberal. 








“A lobbyist is only as effective as the organization he represents’’ 


effective only because he represents 
an interest which can make itself 
felt back home. That is why such 
people as Ed Henderson, of the 
Florida Education Association; J. 
Lewis Hall of the Association of 
County Commissioners; Jack Madi- 
gan of the Sheriff's Association, are 
effective. It all goes right back to 
where we started. It’s really the 
organization. 

“Among the newcomers to the 
lobbying scene here, one is certainly 
deserving of being singled out for 
effectiveness and that is Bill Jibb. 
Now Bill has operated in a particu- 
larly difficult field. That of inter- 
esting members of the legislature 
and explaining the complexities of 
such things as unemployment com- 
pensation, workmen’s compensation, 
things that are very difficult to get 
anyone to stand still during the ses- 
sion to listen to. That is his real 
contribution.” 

In his job as Senate reporter for 
the A.P., Harold Parr has perhaps 
gotten an overdose of the subject of 
reapportionment, but is keenly 
aware of what has kept this knotty 
problem alive. Here is his forecast: 

“I believe that we will not have 
a reapportionment bill this time 
within the existing 38 members. I 
don’t believe it is possible. But I 
do strongly believe that there will 

a constitutional formula that will 
be adopted as part of a revision pro- 


gram that will be submitted to the 
people. Frankly I do not have 
enough information as to the think- 
ing of the people of the larger coun- 
ties to know whether it would be 
acceptable or not. I believe it will 
be a reworking of this 45 Senator, 
114 member House plan. 

“And I might say here that no 
(reapportionment) program that or- 
iginates with Governor Collins is 
going to pass the legislature— 
whether it is good, bad or indiffer- 
ent—it won't pass.” 

Who will be the leaders of the 
1959 session? John Boyles reply to 
this question was typical of the 
reporters questioned and_ each 
seemed to feel this session would 
be a determining factor in shaping 
up next year’s race for governor. 

“The man who will prove to be 
outstanding and probably emerge 
into a stronger position than ever 
before will be Representative Cliff 
Herrell, of Miami Springs,” said 
Boyles. “One of his strong points is 
that he has never hesitated to take 
a position on an issue and I think 
his role as Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee will have a lot 
of bearing on his future political 
possibilities—on whether he might 
effectively seek higher office. 

“Senator Doyle Carlton, who has 
been mentioned as one of the 
strongest potential candidates for 
governor, may let the cat out of the 


bag, so to speak, as to whether he 
really intends to seek the office by 
taking a more forceful role in the 
Senate. Senator Joe Eaton (Miami) 
will be one of the most active mem- 
bers because a big emphasis is 
going to be placed on traffic safety 
legislation in an effort to cut down 
on Florida’s rapidly spiraling auto 
insurance cost.” 

Money and _ segregation head 
Boyles list of issues, but he threw 
out for consideration some “sideline 
fights” which he believes may come 
in for considerable interest. 

“Proposals to put state printing 
under the central purchasing system 
could also raise the temperatures of 
several legislators on both sides of 
the issue. And any investigation of 
practices in government is bound 
to scratch the sensitive nerves of 
people in all areas of government,” 
he said. 

“One of the interesting sideline 
fights, will be the distribution of 
the appropriation of money for 
expansions at the state’s universities 
and I think that while the University 
of South Florida will be after more 
money to step up its program, FSU 
is going to have some support from 
people who want the football stad- 
ium enlarged now that it has gone 
big time. What might develop into 
one of the more comical and enter- 
taining controversies will develop if 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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GET THERE FASTER, SAFER 
WITH YOUR OWN 


HERTZ 


RENT-A-PLANE 


Wherever you want to go, your trip 
will be more flexible—without you 
being a slave to timetables, strikes 
and unpredictable delays —if you 


choose a safety-tested DuPont-serviced 
HERTZ Rent-A-Plane or Hertz Taxipiane 
(chartered). Travel as near or as far 
as you like; make as few or as many 
stops as you wish. Use it. for business, 
for pleasure, for acreage study. 


OWN YOUR OWN PLANE? Is it due 
for inspection or overhaul? Let DuPont 
Aircraft Service Co.'s One-Stop Mainte- 
nance Service inspect or repair your 
craft while you « your busi 

or pleasure flight with a HERTZ 
Rent-A-Plane. 





* DuPONT AIR INTERESTS, Inc. 


Box 923H, International Air 


i liclil Pam lelale le) . 


rt Branch 


Phone TU 7-944] 











MAILING 
STATEWIDE? 


A central location saves 
postage, speeds delivery... 
and Kissimmee’s post office 
actually thrives on second 
class and bulk mailings. 
Complete facilities assure 
undivided responsibility for 
your publication from copy 
to reader. 

*More people live within 100 highway 


miles of Kissimmee than any other point 
in Florida! 


The Cattleman Press 


Ti iden 6-7401 KISSUMMEE, FLA. 
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‘The Florida Senate is full of bankers... ” 


the University of Florida and FSU 
have not worked out definite ar- 
rangements for an annual game by 
the time the legislature meets. 
There may be some debates in the 
legislature over whether they should 
be forced to.” 

Bob Delaney kept daily tabs on 
the lobbyists during the 1957 ses- 
sion. Here is the way he sizes them 
up for prominence and effectiveness: 

“In the years I have been cover- 
ing the legislature, since 1951, the 
outstanding lobbyist to my notion 
has been Major Tomasello, who is 
more or less the unofficial dean of 
the lobbyists. He has a reputation 
of being a man of absolute integrity, 
even among reporters who are not 
too generally friendly toward lob- 
byists as a breed, but among report- 
ers I have ever talked with, Toma- 
sello has been one who can always 
be depended upon to tell you the 
truth when you ask him a specific 
point. He may not volunteer a great 
deal of information to you, but I 
personally have never asked him a 
question that I haven”t received an 
answer or been told quite frankly 
that he isn’t about to answer the 
question. 

“Now he is more or less dean of 
the lobbyists representing the truck- 
ing interests and other interests as 
well. Then you have the head of 
the small loan lobby, the former 
Senator from Madison, Raeburn 
Horne, who is a powerful man par- 
ticularly in the Senate. The Senate 
traditionally over the years, and no 
one seems to make any bones about 
it, makes a habit of meeting at 
Raeburn Horne’s fish camp. Should 
there be anything in the way of an 
effort to change the racing dates. 
then the race track lobbyists will 
emerge as very busy little bees 
around the corridors, and probably 
the most influential of those fellows 
will be Bill Lantaff, former Con- 
gressman from Miami who is a very 
personable guy and quite an enter- 
tainer in the legislature over the 
years. 

“Glen Woodard who represents 
Winn-Dixie interests, more or less 
raised in the lobbying game by 
Major Tomasello, has learned a lot 
of things the Major had learned over 
the years and as a young fellow is 
one of the most effective. 

“Frank Roach has been a prom- 
inent fellow in lobby alley when 
there was legislation affecting labor. 


Should there be anything come up 
he and other labor leaders would 
doubtless be very active but about 
the only thing that might come up 
would be an effort to change Flor- 
ida’s right to work law and it’s my 
information that labor generally is 
quite pleased with the right to work 
law as it now exists, because for 
one thing, they are fearful that a 
new law might contain stricter en- 
forcement provisions and be more 
difficult for them than the law they 
now have.” 

After summing up that money and 
race would be the key points of 
discussion this session, the St. 
Petersburg Times Frank Trippett 
sums up the reason why this way: 

“Well, in two cent language the 
‘fat cat’ interests which are hostile 
to paying large sums of money to 
support a public school system, are 
exploiting this issue to undermine 
the public school system. And it's 
from the ‘fat cat’ sources that you 
are now getting most of this yapping 
about cutting out the frills and 
whittling down the cost of public 
education. They are sneaking in 
and taking advantage of a general 
state of public hysteria and fear 
over the racial issue to move in and 
accomplish just that and they are 
evidently gaining some ground.” 

Is the state spending too much? 
Trippett says “that is pure nonsense. 
This talk about the state presently 
overspending is coming from the 
same special interests and is being 
generated by the same special inter- 
ests which realize that one day their 
power is going to be broken and 
taxes are going to be levied against 
them. And right now there is no 
question in state government that 
they are getting by scot free. They 
are against spending because they 
realize that at last they are going to 
have to pay something, and pretty 
soon.” 

What is the source of this influ- 
ence? He replies: 

“Many of the most important 
people in the legislature have been 
for years personally interested in 
these special interests—personally 
and financially involved. The Sen- 
ate is full of bankers and it’s highly 
improbable that they are going to 
charge forward like white knights 
and propose a fair and equitable tax 
on banks. Senator Shands was 
directly interested in utility com- 
panies among other businesses, and 
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we hardly expected him to lead a 
crusade to tax those. It’s that plus 
the other influences that these spe- 
cial interests can exercise. God only 
knows how many lawyers in the 
legislature receive fees from con- 
cerns that are regulated by the state 
but not properly taxed by the state. 
Well, perhaps somebody besides 
God knows, but they ain't telling.” 

How about the doubling of the 
intangible tax. Was it a good thing 
or will it be repealed? He replies: 
“Well, the doubling of the intangible 
tax was the sort of thing that a 
certain class of people would worry 
about and fret about all weekend as 
they paced up and down on their 
50-foot yachts. Anybody with that 
kind of dough in the bank is hood- 
winking you if he tries to tell you 
that that’s a real burden.” 

What’s the outlook for reappor- 
tionment: Trippett said: 

“I don’t think the Senate of Florida 
is about to give the people of Florida 
a fair apportionment because I don’t 
think they are going to relinquish 
their power and even if they were 
momentarily inclined to, I don't 
think that the special interests that 
are behind that power would let 
them relinquish it. And I dont 
think there is anybody fighting them 
hard. They are fighting with words 
and not with real political muscle. 
Well, Governor Collins has stated 
many times that he has fought them, 
and I'll grant that he has expended 
many millons of words worth of 
ammunition. Beyond that I don't 
know what the extent of his fight 
has been.” 

Now that the strength of the 
“special” interests has been estab- 
lished, how would Trippett describe 
the strength of the general public, 
so to speak. He answers: 

“To speak of effectiveness and 
leadership on behalf of the people 
—you ask. 

“Well, I think that the laws that 
are on the books, the tax laws, show 
that the little people haven't got 
much of a prayer in Florida in mea- 
suring legislative effectiveness. It 
isn't entirely fair to say that the 
legislature hasn't been willing to 
spend for programs that are of great 
benefit to the people, but it’s where 
they go to get the money to pay for 
them that they don’t serve the 
people with the best of fair play. 
After all, the people don’t often buy 
them steaks, whiskey and all those 
other fringe benefits of the office.” 
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... Railroad Wages (Con’t.) 


drain on the Canadian railroads. It found that the fire- 
man was superfluous, that his presence in the cab was 
not required for either safety or efficient operation. 
But the present working rules say that he is part of the 
crew and that his job cannot be abolished even though 
his duties have ceased to exist. 

Let us see for a moment just what the work day 
for a fireman or any other member of an operating 
crew is. Forty or fifty years ago, 124% miles an hour 
was the average speed of a freight train. The steam 
locomotive needed servicing about every 100 miles, thus 
it made sense at that time to set up hundred mile oper- 
ating divisions on most railroads. When the eight hour 
day became law in 1916, a policy was established on 
freight runs of paying for 100 miles or for eight hours, 
whichever elapsed first. In passenger service, the rule 
was five hours or 100 miles as a day’s pay for engineers 
and firemen, with 7% hours or 150 miles as the base 
for conductors and train men. With its incentive for 
on-time operation, this arrangement was, at the time, 
fair to both labor and management. Today, the average 
speed of freight trains is almost twice that of 40 or 50 
years ago, but the basic day for railroad operating 
people has not changed. Now a crew can earn two or 
three, sometimes even four days’ pay in one day’s work. 
One run has a fireman who earns $75 for every day 
he works. His brotherhood restricts him to working 
no more than 10 days a month thus making work for 
other firemen, presumably all on diesels. 


Featherbedding 

The scheduling of work has also been rigidly tied 
down in a way that brings about a great deal of feather- 
bedding. For example, a crew that normally. started 
work at 8 a.m. was called instead for 7:30. They worked 
eight hours. A referee, when the matter came before 
him, awarded the crew 20 hours pay, holding that they 
were entitled to a guaranteed eight hours beginning 
at 8 o'clock, plus 12 hours for the extra half hour, on 
the basis that it was part of another working day for 
which the crew should be paid since they had worked 
part of it. That day would have to be paid at time- 
and-a-half because both working days fell within one 
24-hour period. 

Rigid scheduling by fixed rules also cuts into the 
efficient use of equipment. For instance, in one yard 
where one engine and its crew could do the work if 
the eight hour shift could be set from 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
it is now necessary to schedule two engines and two 
crews—one starting at 8 a.m. and working until 4 p.m., 
the other starting at 4 p.m. and remaining on duty until 
midnight. Strict rules also govern assignments of work. 
They cannot be changed in the middle of a day with- 
out severe penalties. On a certain small belt railroad 
a switch engine pushes loaded coal cars up to a dumping 
mechanism, but that same engine cannot take away 
the empty cars because that would be a change of 
assignment which would entitle the pusher crew to 
an extra day’s pay each time they switched from one 
operation to the other. So, a “shover” engine with crew 
stands by while the pusher works and when the empties 
finally accumulate to a point where no more loaded cars 
can be moved up, the shover engine takes over and clears 
them away while the pusher and its crew stands idle. 

One job classification that goes back to the days of 
steam is that of the hostler. It was his task to make 
engines ready for service, building the fires, checking 
28 
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coal and water, getting up steam and then turning 
them over to the regular engineer and fireman. Today, 
a diesel starts up at the touch of a button, but under 
the working rules on most raliroads only the hostler can 
touch that button. One recent time study on a railroad 
showed that a hostler put in one productive hour on 
every eight hour shift. We have the other instance of 
a fireman being awarded two hours extra pay because 


he had to start his own diesel. Why? Because an old | 


agreement, still in force, said that a fireman would get 
that 2-hour “arbitrary” for firing his locomotive at the 
beginning of a run. 


What Is “Road Work”? 

Hundreds of agreements cover what is “road work” 
and what is “yard work” and each group zealously 
guards its particular private preserve. A road engineer 
recently got an extra day’s pay for moving his engine 
40 car lengths while it was in a yard. A yard crew 
went four miles out on the main line to pull a freight 
out of a snow drift and got extra pay for 100 miles. A 
road service brakeman had to be paid for 100 miles 
when he walked 15 steps to couple a road diesel to 
another diesel which was out of order. He claimed, 
and the referee sustained the claim, that this was a 
day’s switching. 

Clerks and telegraphers as well as operating people 
have built high walls around their jobs. If a clerk, for 
example, has more work than he can do, it cannot be 
assigned to a co-worker who has no work, for that 
action might deprive the first clerk of overtime. A 
telegrapher filed claim for and got payment for trans- 
mitting a train order that was actually handled over the 
telephone by a freight conductor over 200 miles away, 
where no telegrapher was available. He was paid 
because the railroad did not move him there to perform 
that job. 

The files of the railroads and the mediation and 
adjustment boards are filled with thousands of similar 
cases. The Interstate Commerce Commission recog- 
nizes the situation to the point of showing in its annual 
statement M-300 on wages paid by Class I railroads a 
breakdown indicating “time actually worked and paid 
tor at straight time rates,” “overtime paid for at punitive 
rates,” “time paid for but not worked,” and for train 
and engine crews in addition to straight time and over- 
time payments, the Commission shows “constructive 
allowances,” “miles actually run” and “miles paid for 
but not run.” The summary under “other compensa- 
tion” shows that in 1957 the Class I railroads paid out 
$423,799,533 for which they received no productive 
work. That includes the various allowances, time paid 
for and not worked, miles paid for but not run, but 
does not include punitive overtime. That alone cost 
them $292,909,367. All of this on a total payroll of 
$5,358,043,915 for the year. The total cost of unpro- 
ductive work and punitive overtime was $716,708,900 
which nearly approaches the $723,483,000 passenger 
deficit experienced by the railroads in 1957. 

The problem does not lend itself to an easy solution. 
The short-sightedness of the powerful brotherhoods 
shows no signs of changing. The fixed pattern of 
regional adjustment boards and mediation is firmly 
embedded in legislation and in practice. There is no 
doubt that the railroads will advance technologically 
wherever and however they can under the handicaps 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 
































You Be the Judge 


CAN AN EMPLOYEE REFUSE TO WORK 
WITH AN INEXPERIENCED HAND 


What Happened: 


Downey was a crane operator. A 
new employee was assigned as his 
assistant. After a few hours Downey 
came to his foreman and said: “I'm 
not working with that new guy. He 
hasn't enough experience. He does- 
n't even know the signals and might 
hurt somebody.” 

The foreman replied: 
that, but he'll catch on. 
and help him.” 

“I'm not going to do it,” Downey 
insisted. “It’s an unsafe condition. 
Someone might get hurt.” 

“You can't get hurt if you're in the 
cab,” was the foreman’s answer. 

“Alright, I can’t get hurt, but 
somebody else can,” Downey argued. 
But the foreman came back with, 
“That’s none of your business. Get 
back in the cab.” 

Downey refused, and went home. 
He got a week’s layoff. At arbitra- 
tion the company claimed that: 

* We agree that an employee 
shouldn't work if the job exposes 
him to injury, but in this case 
Downey was in no danger. 

° It’s the foreman’s job to deter- 
mine safety conditions. Downey 


“I know 


Go_ back 


had no right to leave on the 
basis of his own opinion. 


Was The Company: 
RIGHT ( WRONG [7] 


What Arbitrator Peter M. Kelliher 
ruled: “Downey’s layoff was unfair. 
If a worker honestly feels that a 
job is unsafe—for himself or his col- 
leagues—he should not be forced to 
work. Downey should be paid for 
the time lost.” 


CAN YOU FIRE A WORKER 
FOR SHOOTING HIS WIFE 


What Happened: 


As happened so often, Bob Jones 
and his wife were having a family 
argument. Finally Bob yelled, “I've 
had all I can stand.” With that 
remark he ran upstairs, grabbed his 
32 calibre pistol and fired 2 shots 
into the ground where his wife was 
standing. One of the shots grazed 
Mrs. Jones. She was taken to the 
hospital where she remained for a 
couple of days. Jones was arrested 
on suspicion of assault with intent 


to kill, but there were no complain- 
ing witnesses at the hearing and the 
charge was dropped. 

The following week Jones showed 
up for work. He drove a truck and 
had been on the job for 19 years. The 
company decided to fire Jones for 
the following reasons: 


1. We did not fire Jones because 
of the shooting incident. We 
discharged him because his be- 
haviour revealed that he cannot 
control his emotions. Who 
knows—he might ram our truck 
into the side of a building one 
day. 


2. The shooting received a lot of 
publicity. Our employees knew 
about it and so did our cus- 
tomers. Jones has to meet with 
customers and his unsocial be- 
haviour might reflect on our 
reputation. 


3. If Jones cannot control his 
temper he is probably accident- 
prone, and we can't take any 
chances. 


Jones replied: 


1. What about my 19-year record 
of good work. There are lots of 
emotional strains to driving a 
truck, and yet I never had any 
trouble. 


. The shooting is a domestic 
affair and has nothing to do 
with our employment relation- 
ship. 


bo 


Was the Company: 
RIGHT WRONGD 


What Arbitrator Leo C. Brown, 
Chairman, ruled: “We cannot dis- 
regard the fact that Jones, for 19 
years in an occupation which is sub- 
ject to constant irritations, has given 
no evidence of an ungovernable 
temper or emotional instability. If 
signs of emotional instability appear, 
the company should be able to take 
the steps which seem to be required. 
Also, if Jones loses his acceptability 
to customers, the company will then 
have concrete evidence rather than 
speculation upon which to base a 
decision. Jones should be reinstated.” 
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People ... and Changes 





FRED NUNNALLY was appointed 
material processing engineer of Llewellyn 
Machinery Corporation, Miami. Llewel- 
lyn Machinery Co. of Jacksonville has 
appointed REYN OLIN director of sales 
for their Jacksonville office. He was for- 
merly associated with Square Deal 
Machinery. 


JOHN B. LA ROSA has been appointed 
a representative for fresh fruit and vege- 
table equipment by the Florida Division 
of Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration, Lakeland. La Rosa will service 
the northeast territory including New 
Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New England. 


LAURENCE F. LEE, JR., has suc- 
ceeded LAURENCE F. LEE as president 
of Peninsular Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
sonville. Lee, Sr., has moved up to chair- 
man of the board and chairman of the 
finance committee. LAWRENCE J. GIB- 
NEY was promoted to actuary from 
assistant actuary. 








CARLO COBB is now sales manager 
of Raybro Electric Supplies’ Tampa 
branch, being promoted from counter sales 
supervisor of the branch. JOHN H. 
LIPKE, formerly with Hughes Supply, 
Inc., Orlando, was appointed merchandise 
sales supervisor. 





P. GERALD PRESSON, formerly vice 
president of Angelique & Co., was named 
midwest regional manager for Aloe Creme 
Laboratories, Ft. Lauderdale. Also new 
with Aloe Creme is JANICE FLAGG as 
public relations director; she was assistant 
PR chief at Daytona Beach. 


ED MAHOOD, formerly vice president 
and general manager of Sunny South 
Aircraft, Cessna dealership at Broward 
International Airport, resigned last month 
to take a post as vice president of Aircraft 
Exchange and Aircraft Acceptance Cor- 
porations in Ft. Lauderdale. 
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The Central Florida Chapter of the 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc. elected ARTHUR INNANEN, 
president; PAUL SMITH, vice president; 
and ROBERT REYNOLDS, §secretary- 
treasurer. EDWIN R. BROWN, Orlando, 
is the executive secretary. 


FRED L. RUSHING was promoted to 
assistant general manager, Florida division, 
and WARREN C. RENDALL to sales 
manager for the Gaylord Container Divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach, Inc. 


THOMAS J. SHEAHAN and DONALD 
J. BACHNER have been named _ vice 
presidents of the EverSweet Corporation, 
processors and distributors of fresh chilled 
orange juice, Lyons, Ill. and Frostproof. 


ERNEST (GENE) LEIST has been 
named to head up the Aero-jet General 
Corporation’s field activities on Polaris at 
Cape Canaveral as senior field engineer. 
His duties are to supervise a crew of 
Aerojet engineers and technicians assist- 
ing the Lockheed efforts in preparing the 
Polaris rocket power plant and allied sup- 
port equipment. 


National Airlines, Miami, has elevated 
W. C. BRUNER, its maintenance and 
engineering director, to assistant vice 
president for maintenance and engineer- 
ing. S. B. CONLON becomes director of 


maintenance. 


TOM DALEY, general claims agent, 
and SAM ROBINSON, fleet engineer, 
were named members of the board of 
directors of Central Truck Lines, Tampa. 
W. W. WALKER, former commercial rep- 
resentative for the company southern divi- 
sion, was promoted to sales manager, can- 
ning and produce division. 


STEPHEN A. CALDER, Ft. Lauderdale 
investment broker and land developer, has 
been elected vice president of the National 
Association of Small Business Investment 
Companies. 


RICHARD WHEELER, area represen- 
tative for Dun & Bradstreet, is 1959 presi- 
dent of the Broward Retail Credit Assn. 
Other officers are GEORGE ERNST, 
president of Poinsettia Press, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, vice president; CHARLES LASSA, 
assistant manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Broward County, secretary, and MRS. 
ROBERT B. GRANT, credit manager of 
Saks Fifth Avenue in Ft. Lauderdale, 
treasurer. 


CHRIS ANDRIAKOS was appointed 
vice president and title officer and ROB- 
ERT P. CRAIG was made assistant title 
officer at West Coast Title Company’s 
main office in Tampa. 


a 


WILLIAM M. TRAER, JR., is now 
coordinator of Rose Enterprises in Talla- 
hassee, Miami, Jacksonville, Vero Beach 
and Montgomery, Alabama. He will 
coordinate publishing activities and oper- 
ations between Rose printing plants and 
sales offices. Traer, with his father, WILL 
M. TRAER, owned the Winter Park Herald 
and Orange Press, Inc. He served as 
editor of the Herald and Industrial Florida, 
Sole owner of the Brevard Printing Co., 
Cocoa, he recently sold the plant to join 
Rose Printing Company. 








PHILIP BELL has been named vice 
president in charge of administration and 
finance at SeaView Industries, Inc., Miami, 
after being comptroller of the aluminum 
awning firm since last June. 





JOSEPH RINKER was named _ District 
Supervisor of two plants, Cocoa and Cape 
Canaveral, as Rinker Materials Corpora- 
tion recently acquired Holloway-Rinker 
Materials, Inc. Rinker will also be acting 
manager of Cocoa and RALPH DUN- 
NING, former assistant manager of the 
Riviera Beach plant, will serve as man- 
ager of the Canaveral division. 


LEE A. HYDE, pioneer southern truck- 
ing operator, has joined Miami's Ryder 
System, Inc. as assistant to the president, 
JAMES A. RYDER. ROBERT C. POOLE, 
former Great Southern Trucking Co. per- 
sonnel manager, has been appointed direc- 
tor of personnel for Ryder. CHARLES 
CHRISTOVICH has become controller for 
the firm. 


W. KENNETH PITTMAN, formerly a 
vice president, was elected executive vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Pompano Beach. 


LEWIS VanARSDALE, president of the 
Electri-Door Co., is new president of the 
Ft. Lauderdale Executives Assn. Other 
officers are DUANE WILSON, a building 
contractor, vice president; PETER J. 
LAWRENCE, president of Lawrence 
Drugs, secretary, and KENNETH VOR- 
DERMEIER, general insurance executive, 
treasurer. 
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New officers of the Florida Road Build- 
ers Association, headquartered in Talla- 
hassee, are ED. C. LANGSTON, presi- 
dent; AB. COVELL, vice president and 
Ww. G. McCUE, secretary and treasurer. 


Directors of the Industrial Supply Cor- 
poration, Tampa, have elected SAMUEL 
GARDNER, chairman of the board; J. B. 
WEISSMAN, president; HENRY GARD- 
NER, executive vice president; AL- 
LAN ALBERT, vice president-treasurer; 
EDWARD I. CUTLER, secretary and 
DAVID M. SCHWARTZ, _ assistant 
secretary. 


Appointment of C. E. (ED) RUCK- 
MAN as service manager and CLAR- 
ENCE KNIGHT as chief inspector of 
Du Pont Aircraft Service, Inc., and of 
ROGER WILLIAMS, as advertising man- 
ager for the Du Pont Air Interest Group 
is announced by SAMUEL HALLOCK 
DUPONT, JR., president. ROSS STONE 
will promote the use of du Pont’s airplane 
and helicopter charter service. 


E. E. (ED) SANDTNER will serve 
as general manager at the main office in 
Tampa for new Florida distributorship 
facilities of Cummins Diesel Sales Cor- 
poration. Managers will be W. C. EBER- 
HARDT, Tampa; F. L. BROS., Jackson- 
ville; K. L. SHARP, Miami, and M. T. 
FELLOWS, who will be service manager 
in Tampa. 


The new 20-story Hotel Robert Meyer, 
Jacksonville, largest commercial hotel in 
Florida with 500 rooms, will be under 
the direction of ROBERT B. NEIGH- 
BORS, vice president and general man- 
ager. Neighbors was formerly manager 
of the Hotel Roosevelt in Jacksonville. 


SHEPARD BROAD, Miami _ Beach 
attorney and financier, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Bohn 
Aluminum and Brass Corp., $20,000,000 
Detroit manufacturer. Broad is president 
and board chairman of the American 
Savings, Building and Loan Association 
of Miami Beach, and is a director of 
area banks here. He founded Bay Har- 
bor Islands, a community in the northern 
part of Dade County between the main- 
land and Miami Beach, and has been 
mayor the past 11 years. 


JOHN H. MULLANEY, president of 
Multronics, Inc., Sarasota electronic man- 
ufacturing plant, has announced the 
appointments of JOHN A. MASON, vice 
president; JOHN F. MULLANEY, treas- 
urer; MILTON A. CHAMBERS, chief 
engineer, and GEORGE P. HOWARD, 


assistant chief engineer. 


The second member of the Florida 
Citrus Commission’s Special Field Force, 
W. W. LAIRD of Lake Wales, was 
employed last month to appraise present 
inspection and enforcement procedures as 
they pertain to fresh fruit and recommend 
ways in which they might be tightened. 
Laird is also to check out rumors and 
“allegations of violations” of the Citrus 
Code and regulations. 


R. V. PHILLIPS, Haines City, was 
elected to the board of directors of the 
United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation at its 55th annual convention in 
Dallas. The association is made up of all 
factors in the nation engaged in the mar- 
keting of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


New officers in the reorganized Acme 
Concrete Corp., Miami, are MICHAEL J. 
ZOROVICH, president; HARVEY GAL- 
LUB, executive vice president; ANGELO 
NAPOLITANO, vice president; DONALD 
BAXTER, secretary, and THOMAS HA- 
GOOD, treasurer. SAM ZOROVICH is 
new chairman of the board. 


HENRY S. TOLAND, vice president 
and trust officer of the Exchange National 
Bank, Tampa, was named as Tampa’s 
outstanding citizen for 1958 by the city’s 
Civitan Club. 


Four new positions have been filled at 
Radiation, Inc., Melbourne. GEORGE S. 
SHAW, vice-president and director of 
engineering, has assumed the position of 
staff vice president. Dr. CHARLES R. 
BURROWS has accepted a position as 
vice president and director of engineering. 
Dr. DOUGLAS DUKE has joined Radia- 
tion as a technical advisor in space tech- 
nology, and RALPH L. BICKFORD has 
been assigned as assistant to LOUIS P. 
CLARK, vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager. 








ROY E. H. GUILFOYLE was ap- 
pointed comptroller and credit manager 
of Bailey’s Lumber Yards, Miami, replac- 
ing HARRY L. LAWSON, vice-president 
and treasurer, who has resigned. Guil- 
foyle has been associated with Brooks 
Paving Co., Adams Engineering Co., 
House and Garden Furniture, and Maule 
Company’s Kimco Division. 





A former vice president for Gulf L‘fe 
Insurance Co., Jacksonville, OLIVER M. 
WHIPPLE was advanced to financial vice 
president. The board elected CARL E. 
MURRAY, head of the claims depart- 
ment, and ROBERT R. GETSINGER, in 
charge of the company’s data processing 
department, assistant secretaries. 


ETHRIDGE C. BEST, Belleair, will 
direct the Sperry Microwave Electronics 
Company’s military and commercial sales 
activities as sales manager. The company 
is a division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 





Thinking of.... 


@ VARNEY quality molding 
with over 20 years experi- 
ence engineering, tooling & 
molding. 
@ DESIGN SERVICE for your 
product. 
@ SERVING THESE 
INDUSTRIES 
Awning and window 
(nylon components) 
Lawn furniture (closures, 
spacers, nylon nuts) 
Camera cases, underwater 
Electronics 
Aircraft 


Novelties 


VARNEY 


Talcols slelaehi-ted) 


Plastics Dept. 
3950 N.W. 28TH ST 


Phone NEwton 5-5373 


PLASTICS? 





af 
AY) 
MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 


5 MINUTES FROM MIAMI INT’L AIRPORT 








follow the 


TREND 


in Florida Industry 


Keep your eye on _ Industrial 
Florida with press clippings from 
all Florida newspapers, magazines 
and trade journals. 


Maintain a check on pub- 
licity and editorial comment 
of your operation and your 
competitor’s. Obtain sales 
leads for your product. 


Subscribe for as little as $3 
monthly. Write or call for bro- 


chure and details. 


FLORIDA CLIPPING 
SERVICE 


P. O. Box 10278, Tampa 9, Fla. 
8-3536 — Phones — 8-3843 
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An Index of TREND Features — 12 Months 





Extra copies of most issues available, cost 35 cents. 
Send orders to Florida Trend, P. O. Box 150, Tampa. 


APRIL, 1958 

State Development Commission in Bullish 
Florida Development Commission looks for 
more industry to beat the Florida path 
in 1958 and says some of Florida’s under- 
developed counties may be in for a push. 
Negro Labor Market . . . Overlooked? 
A study shows several Florida counties are 
top heavy in Negro population. 

Steel Import Headache 

Florida appears to be the choice dumping 
ground for foreign steel imports. Some 
Florida manufacturers depend almost 
entirely on foreign products. 


Florida Electronics . . . Facts and Fallacies 
A survey proves and disproves several 
popular beliefs about Florida’s young elec- 
tronic industry. 


MAY, 1958 

Florida’s Export Possibilities 

The state’s proximity to the Caribbean 
countries offers bigger export potential. 
We are “missing the boat.” 

How to Make a Million... . 

The story of young Jim Walter and the 
fantastic growth of his shell home con- 
‘struction company, the Jim Walter 
Corporation. 


Florida’s Boat Building Industry 

A report from the people who build boats 
in Florida—what they think of future 
prospects for the industry—what and how 
many boats they are building, etc. 


Maule Builds the East Coast 

The Puerto Rican industrialist who gained 
control of the huge Maule Industries talks 
about plans for his firm—the largest build- 
ings supply company in Florida. 


JUNE, 1958 

DuPont in Florida . . . Part I 

An exclusive look at the DuPont Empire 
in Florida, what it is, how big it is, and 
who runs it. The most comprehensive 
analysis ever to be made of this huge 
operation. A story that took weeks to 
compile and 1500 miles to cover. 

Florida SEC Office in Full Swing 

A report on the new Florida Branch of 
the Securities Exchange Commission in 
Miami and how it will operate in Florida. 


How Florida Industries Plan Advertising 
A survey-story of how Florida industrial 
executives handle their advertising. Some 
surprising answers to some basic questions. 


JULY, 1958 
DuPont in Florida . . . Part Il 


The story of DuPont's never yielding battle 
for control of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
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way. The background of the battle with 
the Atlantic Coast Line and why DuPont 
won. Some observations about DuPont 
and FEC’s future. 


A Look at the Apparel Industry 

People in the Florida industry talk about 
how Florida sets styles, how they run their 
business, and what they look for in the 
future. 


Roads for Florida . . 


A hot exchange between two industries 
who seek to show the advantages of their 
road building materials. Two experts on 
the subject don’t mind talking about each 
other’s shortcomings. 


. Cement vs. Asphalt 


Industrial Directory 

A special advertising section where Florida 
companies lists their supplies and services 
—a handy reference. 


AUGUST, 1958 


Atlas Bucks the Big Boys 

Two Miami brothers aren’t afraid to com- 
pete with such giants as Singer Sewing 
Machine. They claim it’s easier to buck 
the giants than the corner grocer. 


The Missing Link—Inland Waterway 

West Coast shipping interests attempt to 
show why the big canal project be- 
tween Tampa and St. Marks is worth 


$118,000,000. 


Psychological Hiring Pays Off 

The St. Petersburg Times finds it is worth 
while to find out a good bit about em- 
ployees before putting them on the pay- 
roll. This story tells how they do it. 


Holland vs. Pepper—“Why I Will Win” 
The candidates in the hot Florida U. S. 
Senate race tell “Why I Will Win.” 
Rarely do two candidates sound so 
differently. 


SEPTEMBER, 1958 

Municipalities Eye the Gas Business 

As natural gas comes closer to Florida a 
number of cities are showing interest in 
going into the business of selling gas to 
their townspeople. 


Florida Insurance Companies Push Ahead 
Florida’s twenty-nine “home based” insur- 
ance companies are taking a bigger share 
of the insurance business in Florida 
despite fierce competition. A tabulation 
shows how individual companies stack up. 
Jacksonville Bulldozes to Leadership 

A round-up of recent and forthcoming 
city and private developments in Jackson- 
ville place this city at the top of the list 
in Florida urban improvement. 


Wealth in Florida 

This story reveals some of  Florida’s 
wealthiest men, and how and where they 
got their money. Land and _ agriculture 
have been paramount but the pattern is 
changing. 


OCTOBER, 1958 

Florida Bankers Discuss New Loan Act 
A sampling of Florida bankers shows 
mixed emotions about the government's 
new Small Business Investment Act. 


Our Citrus Industry—Present—F uture 

A veteran citrus writer traces the course 
of Florida’s vital citrus industry in the 
years ahead. 


Japan—Potential Export Bonanza? 
National income in Japan is rising, con- 
sumer products are in great demand. 
Florida has the potential to get more of 
this market. 


What's Making Health Insurance Soar? 
An exclusive survey shows a grave prob- 
lem facing industry in providing health 
insurance for employees and dependents. 
This is a startling account of how these 
costs have skyrocketed. 


NOVEMBER, 1958 

Tax Assessments Start Up 

A tour around the state by TREND’S staff 
shows most Floridians can look for reeval- 
uation of antiquated assessments in their 
counties sooner or later. Even the coun- 
ties that have boosted assessments are 
worried. 


ACL—SEABOARD Merger 


A colorful detailed map of railroad routes 
in Florida indicates the hodgepodge rail 
system in this state. Can these two giants 
merge and what about the Florida East 
Coast Railway's part in the picture? 


Florida’s Underwater Industry 

A TREND-survey feature about one of 
Florida’s biggest industries that _ lies 
beneath the sea. The shrimping industry 
fosters just about every other type of 
industry in the state. 


Trend Interviews Top Florida Salesmen 

TREND selected three outstanding Florida 
salesmen and asked them their opinions 
about what makes a good salesman and 


why. 


Minute Maid and John Fox 

Here’s a profile of an executive and an 
industry that appear to have hit a new 
peak. Tells why Minute Maid may be 
going into its most profitable season yet. 
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DECEMBER, 1958 

Floridian Captures Tucker Car Production 
An intriguing account of how a Ft. Lauder- 
dale man has managed to collect over half 
the production of the great Tucker auto- 
mobile fiasco. 


Florida’s Six Most Influential Men 
TREND attempts to single out what the 
publication believes are the six most 
influential men in Florida and tells why. 
These are men who not only possess the 
power to change things but who also 
have used their full resources to sway or 
alter life in Florida. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 

A survey of a surprisingly potent industry 
in Florida. This is an industry using the 
optimum of merchandising and research 
to stay alive in a market that breathes 
competition. 


National Airlines and Ted Baker 

The story of the airline that grew up in 
Florida—and the man who pushed it all 
the way. 


The Brothers Mackle 

Here’s an inside look at Florida’s biggest 
developers— the Mackle brothers of Coral 
Gables. Men with big ideas that think 
in terms of building 25,000 homes a year. 


JANUARY, 1959 
Florida Business Growth 


The growth and character of Florida busi- 
ness are outlined in this unusually reveal- 
ing story by a Harvard graduate who has 
made an extensive study of why and how 
things happen in Florida. 


Florida Can Sell Nationally 


Manufacturers in Florida might do well to 
raise their sights for regional and national 
distribution. A Miami maker of aluminum 
home products presents a good case study. 


Investment Bankers Discuss Arvida 

A group of investment bankers are warned 
that they had better keep stock promo- 
tions, such as Davis’ Arvida Corp., quiet 
until registered with the SEC. 


Prestressed Concrete 

TREND puts the spotlight on a dynamic 
new industry that is coming of age in 
Florida. The reader may be surprised to 
discover the depth that prestressed con- 


crete has penetrated the Florida building 
field. 


Florida Steel Corporation 


A quick review of one of Florida’s most 
spectacular mergers. Florida can look for 
more big operations of this sort in the 
future. 


FEBRUARY, 1959 

Bill France Gets His Speedway 

A Florida man’s persistency finally brings 
to Daytona Beach one of America’s finest 
auto racing tracks as the International 
Speedway opens this month. 


Youth Invades Florida Industry 

TREND takes a sampling to find that 
many of the key men in Florida industry 
are very much on the youthful side. The 
reader may be surprised to learn how 
authoritative youth has become in the 
state’s economy. 


New Cans and Packages 

Florida’s agricultural industry is eyeing 
with keen interest the development of sev- 
eral new containers that may offer some big 
advantages. Some spectacular develop- 
ments in aluminm cans are presented. 


Anthony Rossi—Fresh Fruit Giant 

An insight into the life and business of 
Anthony T. Rossi, the man who did much 
to change the economy of the state’s citrus 
business. 


MARCH, 1959 

The Houston Corporation 

A look at the company that is bringing a 
new source of power to Florida through 
natural gas. Born from an idea into a $200 
million operation, its advent promises an 
exciting new impetus to Florida industry. 


Umbaugh Aircraft Excites Ocala 

A young man and a small company who 
have developed a mixture of helicopter 
and the old Autogiro into a promising 
craft have the people of Ocala enthus- 
iastic about a big industry potential. 


Capitol Newsmen Talk 


TREND interviews some of the veteran 
Tallahassee representatives of Florida 
newspapers about the 1959 Florida Legis- 
lature. This is an exclusive conference 
with five newsmen who are extremely 
well informed about the Florida political 
picture. 


Ryder Plunges Into Industrial Leasing 
Florida’s biggest transport and truck leas- 
ing firm has just jumped into the rela- 
tively new and dramatic field of lending 
all types of equipment to industry. A 
typewriter or a dragline—you name it— 
Ryder will lease it. 


The Railroads’ Wasteful Wages 

A Connecticut traffic expert exposes some 
of the flagrant wastes involved in working 
practises of America railroad labor. 


STEEL 








Take full advantage of our eco- 
nomical EXCHANGE or RECON- 
DITIONING DRUM Service. 


Bung or open-head, unlined, or 
lined with top quality phenolic 
coatings; clear or pigmented 
colors . . . Exteriors finished in 
any color—Stenciling available. 
All drums are pressure tested to 
insure soundness. 


Also: Sealed drums available for 
floats and piers. 


Manufacturers of: 


“NO-DUST” SWEEPING COMPOUND 
Wax or Oil Base 


SOUTHERN STEEL DRUMS 
200 LUDLUM DR., P.O. BOX 96 
MIAMI SPRINGS, FLA. 


phone, TUxedo 8-4465 

We want more information on: 
DRUMS []; NO-DUST [7]. 

name 
firm 
address 
city 
phone 











state 
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Trade Calendar 





MARCH 

First Annual Industrial Conference, The 
Florida Chapter Society of Industrial 
Realtors, 12-13, Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa. 
(500) 

Watermelon Growers & Distributors 
Assn., 12-14, Jacksonville. (250) 

R.C.A. “Newark,” 15-21, Carillon Hotel, 
Miami Beach. (80) 

Georgia-Florida Retail Hardware Assn., 
16-18, Jacksonville. (500) 

American Ordnance Assn. Missiles and 


Astronautics Div., 17-19, Jacksonville. 
(350) 
Broward Building Exposition, 17-21, 


War Memorial Auditorium, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. (60,000) Contact: Mrs. Lily 
Goehring, Exec. Secretary, Broward Build- 
ers’ Exchange, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Sealy Mattress Co., 18-24, Roney-Plaza 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 

Florida Petroleum Marketers, 
Jacksonville. (250) 

Van Heusen Shirt Co., 19-22, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. (194) 


National Assn. of Produce Market Man- 
agers, 22-24, Tampa. (300) Contact: 
Tony Ippilito, P. O. Box 11027, Tampa. 

Malleable Founders Society Board of 
Directors, 22-24, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, 
Ft. Lauderdale. (30)) Contact: David 
Searles, P. O. Box 8549, Ft. Lauderdale. 


Young Democrats of Florida, 27-29, 


19-20, 


Tampa. (300) Contact: C. J. Hardee, 
Jr., 308 Tampa St., Tampa. 
APRIL 


Southern Bakers Association, 2-4, Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. (600) Con- 
tact: Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta. 

National Business Forms Associates, 2-5, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(52) Contact: J. F. Ring, 207 E. Brow- 
ard Blvd., Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida Daily Newspaper Assn., 3-4, 
Jacksonville. (75) Contact: John Paul 
Jones, Gainesville. 

Associated Press Assn. of Florida, 3-4, 
Jacksonville. (75) Contact: Andy Ander- 
son, Associated Press, Jacksonville. 

Florida Tropical Weavers Guild, 3-4, 
Orlando. (150) Contact: Miss Evelyn 
Long, 110 North Mills Street, Orlando. 

Meninak-National, 4-5, Cherry Plaza 
Hotel, Orlando. (200) Contact: William 
R. Mehaffey, 1227 Spring Lake Drive, 
Orlando. 

Stanley Home Products Co., 5-10, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (400) 

Gulf Life Insurance Co., 9-12, Vinoy 
Park Hotel, St. Petersburg. (800) Con- 
tact: J. M. Locke, Jacksonville. 

National Beer Wholesalers Assn. East- 
ern Regional, 11-14, Carillon Hotel, Miami 
3each. (700) 

American Savings & Loan Institute, 11- 
14, diLido Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 





... Railroad Wages (Con’t.) 


imposed on them by these obsolete working agree- 
ments, but their progress will be slow and costly and 
in the long run the public will have to pay even higher 
freight and passenger charges for a service which is 
inferior. Widespread public interest brought to bear 
on the problem, an aroused awareness of the danger 
of nationalization of the railroads and a willingness 
on the part of railroad labor, railroad management 
and our legislators to explore new approaches to the 
dilemma should all be helpful. It only remains to be 
seen if these forces can and will be mobilized in time. 


THE AUTHOR 





JOHN B. HEDGES 
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Mr. Hedges is a graduate of the University of 
Pittsburgh, class of 1933. His early traffic experience 
was gained with the Kearney Works of the Western 
Electric Company. After serving with the army in 
the South Pacific, he returned to the Western 
Electric Company’s New York City headquarters as 
a rate analyst in 1945. In 1947 he joined the staff 
of the Academy of Advanced Traffic in New York 
City as a full time instructor and was instrumental 
in the development of full time day courses in freight 
traffic. He served as General Traffic Manager at 
the General Cable Corporation of New York City 
from 1951 to 1955, and became associated with the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut in 1956 
as Traffic and Export Manager. 


— 


American Hot Dip Galvanizers Assn., 
Inc., 6-9, Empress Hotel, Miami Beach, 
(140) 


National Consumer Finance Corp., 12- 
15, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
(60) Contact: David Searles, P. O. Box 
1084, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Philco Otter Distributors, 12-19, Saxony 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (250) ? 

Florida Hotel Association, 13, Algiers 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (300) 

Southeastern Regional Civil Air Patrol, 
16-20, Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauder- 
dale. (1000) Contact: Lt. Col. Luther 
Dameron, P. O. Box 1594, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Florida School Food Service Assoc., 17- 
18, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. (600) 
Contact: Talford Gainey, Pinellas Co. 
Schools, Clearwater. 


Florida Public Relations Assn., 17-18, 
Jacksonville. (125) Contact: Royce 


Powell, 452 Kerle, Jacksonville. 

Young Democratic Club of America, 
Exce. Committee Meeting, 17-19, Roney- 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. (125) 

Household Finance Corp. Executives, 
17-25, Sea Ranch Hotel & Cabana, Ft. 


Lauderdale. (200) Contact: Mrs. Helen 
Williams, Governors’ Club Hotel, Ft. 
Lauderdale. 


R.C.A. Whirlpool, East, 18-22, Carillon 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Florida City Managers Assn., 
Lago Mar Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale. 
Contact: Richard Simmonds, Sec’ty & 
Treas., Haines City. 


19-25, 
(125) 


Florida Lumber & Millwork Assn., 22- 


24, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach. (500) 
Florida Engineering Society, 22-25, 
Jacksonville. (250) Contact: John B. 


Miller, 1534 Lorimer Rd., Jacksonville. 

R.C.A. Whirlpool, West, 23-27, Carillon 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Southern Graphic Arts Assn., 26-29, 
Jacksonville. (300) Contact: M. G. 
Lewis, 125 Stockton St., Jacksonville. 

Florida Graphic Arts, 26-29, Angebilt 
Hotel, Orlando. (800) Contact: C. N. 
Farrell, 1626 New York Ave., Orlando. 

University of Miami Tax Conference, 
26-May 2, Seville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
(300) 

R.C.A. Whirlpool, Midwest, 27-30, 
Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. (700) 

Corry-Jamestown Co. Sales Meeting, 27- 
May 1, Saxony Hotel, Miami Beach. (100) 

Florida Dinner, National Chamber of 
Commerce, 28, Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington D. C. Contact: Harold Colee, 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
Jacksonville. 

Barwick Mills, 29-May 2, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach. (84) 

Southern Claims Conference, 30-May |, 
Hotel George Washington, Jacksonville. 
(100) Contact: Carl E. Murray, Gulf Life 
Ins., Jacksonville. 
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" BARBERING BEAUTICIANS NOT BARRED-—Except for his shave and beard trim, a man can get all his 

ws beauty needs supplied by a beautician, Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin has ruled. Florida law permits a licensed 
: beautician to apply cosmetics, give facial and scalp treatments and cut, singe, shampoo, wave, straighten, 

on steam, tint, bleach or brush hair. Palm Beach asked Ervin whether a beauty shop, catering to both men 

: and women, was violating the law by not having a licensed barber on the premises. 

“e: WASTEBASKET UPSET—Tallahassee bank president Wilson Carraway, chairman of the State Senate Appro- 

ed priations Committee, is calm in demeanor and labelled a conservative when it comes to state spending. 

he Finding $62 wastebaskets in the new Miami Appeals Court budget visibly shook him up. A $587 request 
17. listed $62 wastebaskets for each of the six judges, $21 baskets for five research assistants and $22 ones for 

00) secretaries. It created the biggest stir in wastebaskets since $45 ones were bought for State Supreme Court 

Co. judges in 1949. Hugh Barnes, marshal of the Miami court, telephoned Associated Press later that it was 


all a mistake—the $62 request was for all six baskets. 


yyce ROUNDUP TIME IN THE PANHANDLE —Five Northwest Florida counties have just staged what is planned 

as the first of annual Rattlesnake Rodeos. The $1,000 in prizes lured not only natives but men from Graham 

ion Air Base. Favored technique was pouring gasoline down gopher holes and smoking out the hibernating 

rey- reptiles. Object of the Rodeo, aside from good, clean fun, is to curtail snake breeding, accomplished in 
; former years by wild hogs and woods fires. 


Ft MOON ROADS NEXT—Nothing has showed up in the budget yet but German born scientist Wernher Von 
hed Braun told Associated General Contractors of America, meeting in Miami, that they will be building roads 
Ft. on the moon in 20 years. Florida Road Board Chairman Joe Grotegut didn’t hear the forecast. He was 
busy trying to catch up with earth road building. 


TWO WATER SEATS PLEASE—Cypress Gardens’ new ampitheater offers 2,500 seats, including those in sev- 
eral hundred boats that can dock in a lagoon at the edge of the stage. Opening concert was presented by 80- 
piece Florida Symphony Orchestra. 


MOTHERHOOD FOR MALES-—The trend of women away from home and into working fields may lead to 

99. their replacement as mothers by fathers, say psychologists. A demonstration at Florida State University 

60) was to prove that man is endowed equally with woman for infant rearing. Baby monkeys showed strong 

95 affection for a rubber and terry cloth mama monkey with built in bottle feeding system and a light bulb 
3B. for heat. 

Hor ERA OF SOUTH DAWNING—Prudential Insurance Co. president Carroll M. Shanks foresees the next 50 years 

"7 as the Era of the South because the South alone has an abundance of all the raw materials that provide 

os fuel for the age of chemistry. He told a Jacksonville press conference Prudential is investing $2 in the 

Cc wm for every $1 in premiums from the area and has demand for hundreds of millions dollars in investment 

oans. 
5 LUNCH IN ALASKA, DINNER IN FLORIDA—Capt. Billy White left Alaska at 11:36 a.m., arrived at Eglin 


Air Force Base in Northwest Florida at 5:03 p.m. His jet fighter-bomber, a Thunderchief, set a conti- 
nental non-stop record in the five hours and 27 minutes for the 3,850 mile flight. Average speed 700 miles 
ace, an hour. 


SOLON SEEKS HOUSE SWAP-Is there a Tallahassee couple who would like to exchange their house during 
30, April and May for a Cocoa Beach apartment overlooking the Canaveral missile testing area? Sen. John 

Sutton of Orlando advertised to find out. He’s trying to beat capitol asking prices—up to $1,000 a month 
27- —for houses during the 1959 session of the Legislature. 


D0 ) 
of GOOD NEIGHBOR PROBLEM—Cuban tomatoes and cucumbers are pouring through Florida ports in un- 
sh- precedented quantities and stirring up a 30 year old issue with Dade county vegetable growers who 
lee, pay $6 to $7 a day for labor compared with $1.50 in Cuba. Dade County Agent John Campbell pointed 
ree, to 11 carloads of cucumbers arriving at West Palm Beach in one day, compared with three carloads shipped 

by Florida farmers in the entire week. Appeals to Washington have been in vain, he said. 

eal 
SOCIAL SECURITY BRANDED SOCIALISM-—Social Security has become a fantastic give-away program, a 
rl. national gravy train, one of the greatest pork barrel vote getting plans ever foisted on the American electorate 
lle. ~in fact it is really socialism, National Life Underwriters Association president Oren D. Pritchard told 
uife insurance men from three states, meeting in Tallahassee. Increased benefits add to financial unsoundness 


of the plan, he said. 
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Long awaited . . .now on the way! Soon Natural Gas will add a great new force to Florida’s 
magnetic attraction for business and industry . . . a powerful new drawing card for more 
and more people . . . who want to enjoy the fabulous extras of Florida’s better, easier living! 


Watch for scenes like this! They 
represent Houston’s multi-million 
dollar ‘“‘vote of confidence”’ in Flor- 
ida’s future . . . foretell new ease 
and leisure for millions of Florid- 
jans as natural gas brings modern 
comfort and work-saving service 
into thousands of Florida homes. 
Houston offices are now being set 
up. Watch for further news about 
“G-Day” in your community. 


HOUSTON CORPORATION / St. Petersburg, Florida 
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